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by Colin James 

TAKE your pick: was it Na¬ 
tional or Social Credit that 
benefited from die union dust- 
up in February. 

The New Zealand Herald- 
National Research Bureau poll 
says National. The National 
Business flewVw-Heylen Poll 
says Social Credit. 

The polls agree that Labour 
dropped. But whereas NRB 
says Social Credit dropped too 
and National jumped sharply, 
Heylen says it was National that 
accompanied Labour down 
while Social Credit went up. 

The difference may be partly 
accounted for by the slight 
differences in polling dates. In 
both the before and after polls, 
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The best 
tobacco 
money 
can buy 


"l ear after year Holliman* 
|>av top prices tor the most 
solei/l leal' at llie world's 
leading tobacco auctions. 
Discerning snuikns around 
the world at>|H’eciate in 
Hollimans the true Kinj* -..i/r 
Flavour lhal relies on extra 
Icn^lh. a liner lillcv, and the 
lu'sl tobacco money can bus 


the NRB poll was takenslisbrh 

before the Heylen Poll * ■ 
Heylen’s post-dustun K0 
was taken on March lM 
days later than NRB’s March? 
to 11 sounding, h ^4 
represent a more coniw 
reaction - or it may ^ 
underline the unstable 
of public opinion. 

However, as the H 
shows, the two polls bwL 

agree with each other mac#; 

soundings: 

• National slightly ifo 
September to January; 

• Labour heavily down &r 3 
September, but with a pi*, 
frum October through to Jan¬ 
uary; 

• Social Credit suddenly ip 
in Scptcmber-Octobex irj 
holding somewhere in it; 
region of its new higher tad 

The party to watch ownh 
next few months is Uhu 
Was the union pickets a/Tu 
another nail in a ncar-tcc- 
pleted coffin, dr was it tan 
temporary setback in a 
recovery from Iasi October? 

It was, for instance, uA. 
point in 1978 that Labwr 
reached its lowest poll suppm 
before climbing right throng 
to the election. 

One point gives hope fit 
Labour: unemployment os- 
tinues tu climb as the top«c- 
ccrn in both polls, where* it 
economy and inflation hut 
fallen back. 

The sudden rise in cottar, 
about unions and strikes re¬ 
flected in both polls in .Mari¬ 
na cure I enough in llie cirai" 
stances - did not appear :■ 
deflea the substantial mimo 
(45.2 per cent Hcvlen, 35 pc 
cent NRB) from w* 
ployment. 

Traditionally - as far a»w 
be gauged from the limi™ 
survey evidence as-atlaba. 
concern aboul the economy ^ 
tended to favour Nationals 
concern about unemplopM 1 
Labour. 

Thus, one might w** 
ally expect Labour 10 
again as concern ■"? 
unions and strikes, whtcb 

more likely to damage Ujw 

than other parties, u*, 
might be expected u *® 
times to be back-on us 
recovery path in the V 1 
Heylen Poll. ., 

But these V*:.?* JS| 
times. Sooial Credit 
cent support, prow* 
Predictions are frum*** 1 

Next week! 

people, support each 

and why did 

Robert 

Credit leader 

move in V.oppcsi^ .j, 

from theif ft- 

Heylen ratings •£ wep !:' ; 

bruary and A4art^ ; -• - 
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THE joint venture company 
set up between New Zealand 
Forest Products and its 
Australian counterpart 
Australian Paper Manufac- 
Hirers Ltd, may be the spring¬ 
board to an eventual merger of 
the two. 

The new company is small. 
At first it will concentrate on 
technical and research and 
development matters. But in¬ 
dustry sources see it as a signifi¬ 
cant move towards a major 
trans-tasman rationalisation 
within the forest industry. 

An eventual merger of the 
companies would provide a vir¬ 
tual model of vertical integra¬ 
tion. NZFP is strong on pulp; 
APM specialises in high- 
quality papers. 

The move is also timely in 
view of the predicted boom in 
forest resources which will oc¬ 
cur in the late 1980s. 

Some 60 per cent of the 
planted timber in this country 
is less than 10 years old — but 
when it comes on line the latest 
technical links will be par¬ 
ticularly important, as will the 
plans for greater marketing co¬ 
operation between the two. 

NZFP is planning a major 
pulp and paper plant at 
Marsdcn Point and this ex¬ 
panded production capacity 
could provide APM with the 
raw material it needs. 

New Zealand, and NZFP, is 
a major exporter of pulp and 
paper, while Australia is a net 
importer with a relatively low 
level of sufficiency. 

Almost all of NZFP’s pulp 
sales ■- 130,000 to 135,000 ton¬ 
nes at full capacity — are ex¬ 
ported, and some 60 to 65 per 
cent of It goes to Australia 
(mainly to APM) and to a lesser 
extent to the Philippines. 

The joint company to co¬ 
ordinate engineering activities 
between APM and Forest Pro¬ 
ducts was announced last week. 

The company would com¬ 
bine engineering activities and 
work in technical and research 
and development and new pro¬ 
duct development, according to 
a statement from NZFP. • 

It would aim to prociire the 
best results through access to 
wider and better technology. 

It would also be involved in 
the extension of joint overseas. 


rationalisation 


marketing which has now been 
operating successfully for the 
last year. The companies have 
joint sales ofTices in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur, 

NZFP managing-director 
Doug Walker said the new 
company was an indication of 
the increasing co-operation be¬ 
tween the two and recognition 
of the advantages both saw in 
rationalising certain activities. 

The company will have a 
capital around 550,000. Direc¬ 
tors will include the managing 
directors of the two companies, 
two company representatives 
and the managing director of 
the new company — a position 
that will soon be advertised. 

The two companies have co¬ 
operated informally to solve 
manufacturing and technical 
problems for several yr--s. 
This latest move was a for¬ 
malising of that arrangement, 
Walker said. 

The two companies have also 
traded together for a number of 
years. NZFP supplied APM 
with 20,000 tonnes of wood 
pulp to make multi-wall bags. 

And NZFP’s Australian 
customers have been supplied 
through APM sales contracts 
for a number of years. Last year 
joint sales offices were opened. 

Over the next decade, con¬ 
siderable Increases in wood 
will become available, par¬ 
ticularly in this country, but 
also in Australia. Walker said 
the new company would look at 
the development of new pro¬ 
ducts to utilise the influx. 

The two company’s products 
are largely complementary. 
The Australian products are 
based on their softwood and 
local products are based on 
hard wood. 

NZFP imported APM pro¬ 
ducts during the shortfall caus¬ 
ed by last year-a' Kinlelth strike. 

. Walker said; the, new com¬ 
pany would, to some extent, 
facilitate the presentation of 
APM products in this country. 
That company’s products are 
complementary to Forest 'Pro-. 
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ducts’ but because of import 
licensing, Walker said, it was 
“not entirely in our hands." 

Asked if the formation of the 
new company signalled the 
beginnings of a greater sharing 
of interest, Walker said: 
“That’s really speculation. 
That’s not what we’ve been 
discussing and there is no plan 
to. If that does happen in the 
future that will be the subject 
of new discussions.” 

APM — with the small 
Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills — accounted for 54 per 
cent of Australia's total pulp 
production and 81 per cent of 
its paper and paperboard pro¬ 
duction (excluding newsprint) 
in 1978-79. 

NZFP is protected against 
imports and iis pricing on ihc 
domestic market is on a cost- 
plus basis APM’s margins, in 
contrast, fend to be squeezed 
by cheap imports. 


NZFP plans to build an in¬ 
tegrated pulp and paper mill in 
Northland (to be in production 
later in the 1980s) to manufac¬ 
ture mechanical pulp for 
feeding back into the paper 
mill, where lightweight coated 
papers for printing and sta¬ 
tionery will be produced. 

Walker said the Northland 
project would certainly involve 
the new company's expertise. 
Extensive modernisations at 
Kinlcith would also benefit by 
bringing together a wider 
knowledge. 

Walker last year, visited the 
Northland forests with the 
managing director of another 
Australian company. 
Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills Ltd. 

It was then reported that that 
company was interested in par¬ 
ticipating in the project, but 
that it was not yet committed. 

■ The link between the com¬ 


panies was then perceived by 
some observers as one which 
would provide further 
technical assistance and 
marketing co-operation in 
Australia. 

Fletcher Challenge and 
NZFP accounted for 53 per 
cent of this country's toml pulp 
production, all newsprint pro¬ 
duction and 88 per cent of 
other paper and paperboard 
production in the year to 
March 31 1980. 

NZFP — the country's se¬ 
cond biggest company since the 
setting up of Fletcher 
Challenge — specialises in pulp 
and paper production and lias 
large forest resources and 
substantial unrealised poten¬ 
tial. 

APM alone is not in a posi¬ 
tion to become a competitive 
international pulp and paper 
company. 

But it has recently added a 
specialised export-onenuted 
No 4 M: 1 rv Viilt mac'nine, ni*>- 
poses the 'evpiubum of pulp 
mill Gestations, ami Iras had a 
good earnings record- 
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Creditors keep Pacific Forum Line afloat 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE floundering Pacific 
Forum Line is being kept afloat 
by its creditors, major charter 
hire and container leasing com¬ 
panies. 

One company alone is owed 
nearly $1 million, according to 
NBR sources. 

They say the fact that the 
governments of New Zealand, 
Australia and the Pacific Island 
siates are backing the line is a 
major factor behind the com¬ 
panies 1 willingness to extend 
credit. 

But more important, one in¬ 
dustry source suggested, "no 
one wants to pull the rug from 
underneath the line." 

PFL has lost money ever 
since it began operations in 
1978 but with a deficit now 
running around $9 million, it is 
in danger of collapsing. 

Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon said lost week the line's 



dissolution would have a 
catastrophic effect on Pacific 
shipping services, but without 
further contributions from the 
forum countries, it could not 
continue. 

Shipping sources agree that 
fi-eight rates — too low to cover 
costs — have been responsible 
lor PFL’s plight, and increases 
of between 12 and 15 per cent 
from May 1 this year could be 
just the beginning of a gradual 
ievering-up. 


A formula to eliminate the 
debts was agreed to at the Com¬ 
monwealth heads of govern¬ 
ment meeting in New Delhi 
last year. 

New Zealand and Australia 
would both contribute $4.5 
million, but Australia's con¬ 
tribution was to be countered 
by a comparable reduction in 
its Pacific aid. 

This caused Fiji to refuse to 
proceed with the arrangement, 
nlthough some of the island 


states, released a small con¬ 
tribution late last week. 

In the meantime, the line, 
which runs three ships, is short 
of cash. 

Sources say it is already 
behind in its charter costs — 
around $12,000 a day. 

One of its ships is chartered 
by the New Zealand Shipping 
Corporation, which in turn 
sub-charters it to PFL. 

While the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion is continuing to meet its 


own payments promptly, it is 
understood, the Forum Line is 
not. Moreover, if the line folds, 
the corporation could be left 
with the problem of finding an 
alternative use for the vessel. 

The Fomm Line is also 
behind on payments for its con¬ 
tainer leasing, around $10,000 
a day. Thus container leasing 
companies are supporting the 
line’s cash flow. 


Ltd is owed g 

sum, according to conniny 
manager Phil HickUng, ihouah 
he preferred not to say exact 
how much. 1 

The line had shorwtna 
credit problems, he said, fo 
his company was confuku 
things would come right, ud 
would "hang on in there." he 
said. 


Hickling waa not prepared to 
say how high his firm would ki 
the debts go. It depended on 
the views of the principal can- 
pany, Sea Containers 
(Australia), he said. 

Another company, Contabn 
Terminals International (CTI), 
could be owed close to II 
million by the line according to 
one source. But NBR could not 
contact the company for com¬ 
ment. 


Smelter focus switches 
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NEXT TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 
TAKE YOUR BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET WITH YOU 
FOR A TAA FAMILY HOLIDAY! 


It'll be for more Ihon Just a "thank you". 
Because TAA can make the very moat of a 
few days. They'll give you a holiday you'll 
long remember. And think how much the 
kids will learn (Just aee how readily their 
school agrees). It's all so easy. TAA’s great 
rqnge of holidays gives you the flexibility to 
design your own holiday package. Ttoo days 
... Tour days .,. seven. Remember, 
Melbourne to the Qoid Coast is only 
75 minutes by TAA. With eve 
laid on when you arrive. And TAA r s 
'See Australia' airfares save you 
up to 3036. Talk to your TAA,! 

CTAANZ Bonded) Travel Agent ; 

•right now. ■. 



PLANNING A CONVENTION? 

Why not plan on Australia? There’s no better 
way to show the staff you mean big business 
than to book them Into one of the supeib TAA 
Convention venues (arranged by us to exactly 
suit your needs). A Convention Is wasted If staff 
ao not take It seriously and by bringing them to 
Australia you Increase sdf-esteem and morale 
and do It all for a cost far less than you thought 
possible. Be the one In your Company 
to get things cracking - talk toTAA 
by Writing to: 

Patricia Laridn; 

■ Convention Travel Supervisor. 
P.O.Box3186, , 

: AOCKLAMD. • ; 
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THE focus of the smelter 
debate has moved from elec¬ 
tricity prices to Australasian 
ability to compete in a volatile 
world aluminium market. 

Government — with what 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
describes as "the best available 
information available to anyone 
on the smelter” — has been 
asked by the South Pacific 
Aluminium consortium to put 
the smelter on the "fast-track” 
under the National Develop¬ 
ment. 

But Otago University's Pro¬ 
fessor Paul van Mocscke, in an 
updated study, says the world 
supply of aluminium could out¬ 
pace demand in the early 
1980s. 

And Comalco, in its 1980 an¬ 
nual report said last week that 
Australian-made aluminium 
could be uncompetitive as early 
as 1985. 

“Hydro-electric power 
developments in South 
America, Canada and In¬ 
donesia-lower labour costs, 


better proximity to estiblisW 
markets and ready access» 
bauxite in those countries 
increase competition," lit 
report said. 

Alcan New Zealand is look¬ 
ing overseas for its raw duimuI 
because Comalco’s local pnee 
now exceeds the world spe 
market prices. 

Since last August, when fax 
fixing was abandoned, the price 
of local ingoi has imud 
twice because of the edict ^ 
currency depreciation. 

Overseas, the intermtioiu 1 
aluminium giants seem headed 
for a price-cutting war as mon¬ 
ths of market depression ufc 
their toll. 

Fletchers, the local party« 
the South Pacific AlumimuC 
consortium, is still confident 
Marketing spokesman Gavin 
Brown said the cyclical nira/t 
of aluminium prices “will wm 
again as it has in the past'- 

Fletchers would give no in¬ 
dication of where they iotew 
marketing aluminium. 


The week in brief 


AUSTRALIA’S Foreign Af¬ 
fairs Minister Tony Street 
warns that the Springbok 
rugby tour could wreck the 
Brisbane Commonwealth 
Games. 

RUGBY Union chairman Ces 
Blazey reaffirms the tour in¬ 
vitation and pro-tour supporter 
Ron Don Is re-elected to the 
union's ruling council. 
BREWERS are seeking 
another price rise, which will 
see beer prices up by more than 
60 per cent In less than a year. 
PRIME Minister Rob Mul¬ 
doon scuttled suggestions of 
major tax reform In this year’s 
Budget. Small changes, in¬ 
cluding a cut in personal in¬ 
come tax could be expected, he 
said. 

THE Government 1 discounts 
rumours that price controls on 
petrol are about to be lifted. '■ 
THE Labour Party’s Titahi 
Bay branch passes a yote of no- 


confidence In their 
Porirua’s Gerard Wall- 
BARBADOS court 
British train robber K»““ 
Biggs’ plea that there *" ■ 
case to answer in hewJJ 
tradition application 
by Britain. cm 

GOVERNMENT 
million revolving. - ^ 
through the ji«oe. 
underwritten by a t 
sortium led by Cit 
national Group in Hl 

The week 
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Winemakers get first, only look at secret study 


by Warren Berryman 

the Ministry of Agriculture 
gnd Fisheries has released key 
information from its five-yearly 
nape study to the Wine In- 
ilitute and to a number of 
viticuiniralists only after they 
agreed to keep it secret. 

Only vested interests which 
stand to benefit from the 
Government’s soon-to-be- 
innounced protectionist 
policies for the wine industry 
have a copy 1 . 

Cabinet met last week to 
make its final decisions on the 
Industries Development Com- 
misnon’a report on the in- 
dustryl lf« expected to ignore 
IDC recommendations which 
would foster greater competi¬ 
tion against imports and give a 
better deal to consumers. 

Informed sources say the 
wine industry did not use the 
information contained in the 
secret report when it lobbied 
ibe Cabinet to water down the 
IDC recommendations. They 
iuggnt this information might 
have been of use to consumer 
interests. 

But the public won't be given 
the information until next 
month. By then it may be too 
lue for consumer interests to 


use the publicly funded facts to 
argue against measures which 
are expected to allow the wine 
industry to charge even higher 
prices for its product with little 
competition from imports to 
hold prices down. 

The IDC based its wine in¬ 
dustry plan on the previous 
five-yearly grape survey. It may 
update its proposals in light of 
the information given to the 
wine lobby. 

But it has not yet been given 
8 copy of the ministry report. 

The ministry in Wellington 
has a copy of the study, but its 
senior viticulturalisr in 
Auckland, a major wine¬ 
making district, has not been 
given a copy. 

The information is being 
handled by the ministry’s ad¬ 
visory services director, Don 
Wilson. 

Wilson said the Wine In¬ 
stitute was given the informa¬ 
tion because it was involved in 
discussions with the Govern¬ 
ment on the IDC report. It was 
given on a confidential basis, he 
said. 

Wilson said he was writing a 
final report, interpreting the 
findings. Only when this was 
finished would the raw data be 


Roadshow for selling 


by Lindsey Dawson 

THE Tunsglobe expedition is 
not only a magnificent adven¬ 
ture, but also a grand venture 
in British salesmanship. 

There was big interest in the 
Trmglobe Exhibition at 
"rects Wharf in Auckland 
»hu Sir Ranulph Twisleton- 
»ykeham-Fiennes [commonly 
wown as Ran Fiennes, pro- 
Fains] brought his 
***^8 roadshow through 
town. 


maybe if they had used 
COWAN’S Fine Art Fhper 
people would know 
who I was? 5 


released to the public, he said. 

“We want to avoid confu¬ 
sion. We don’t want one person 
interpreting our figures one 
way and another person inter¬ 
preting them another way. We 
want only the official figures 
relensed,” he said. 

The study had been released 
only to those with “important 
interests’’, he said. 

NBR suggested that wine 
drinkers were important in¬ 
terests with as much right to 
taxpayer-funded research as a 
lobby group. But Wilson said 
the press and public would 
have to rely on press releases 
when they became available. 

The five-yearly grape report 
details areas and acreages 
planted and the types of grapes. 

Past shortages of grapes have 
increased prices. The wine lob¬ 
by has used those high grape 
prices to justify its high wine 
prices. 


Grape shortages correspon¬ 
ding with a growing demand 
for wine also led to the practice 
of watering wine. The Govern¬ 
ment bowed to pressure from 
the wine lobby to legitimise 
this previously illegal practice. 

New Zealand wines have in¬ 
creased in price three times 
faster than Australian wines 
over recent years. 

The wine lobby has been 
pressing the Government to 
further restrict access to cheap 
Australian wines. 

The IDC’s initial industry 
plan was designed to give the 
wine consumer a fair deal while 
providing a’long-term growth 
plan for the industry. 

But if the Government 
revises the plan as sources ex¬ 
pect, consumers will be given 
less choice and the industry 
will be allowed to continue 
boosting its prices with little 
competition from imports. 


f 
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Auckland was one of seven 
cities round the world which is 
hosting the exhibition depic¬ 
ting how Fiennes and his team 
ore accomplishing their polar 
circumnavigation of the world 
— with the help of 300 spon¬ 
sors and their British products. 

The exhibition, being carted 
round the globe in nine 
container-loads, was sponsored 
in Auckland by Neill Tools, the 
people whose spanners, wren¬ 
ches, pliers and cutting tools 
are being used in sub-zero 
temperatures 


Are you sold out 
or just out sold? 

Training in professional selling 
to give you the marketing edge. 


Can salesmanship be 
taught? Until recently, many 
businesses assumed that a 
salesperson was something 
you were, not something you 
became. The iid is offl And 
positive proof exists that 
salesmanship can be taught.. 

Pacific Consulting can 
Improve your sales through • 


training. Retail .. . Industrial 
..■. customer service . . . 
personal - if your aim Is 
MORE SALES AND HAPPIER 
CUSTOMERS, Pacific 
Consulting can train your 
people to do it better. 

Maybe your competition has 
adopted the highly scientific 
approach to improving sales 


performance from Pacific 
Consulting! 

Maybe that’s why you're 
being outsold! 

Make a marketing decision 
right now and complete the 
coupon for more information 
- without obligation, and 
maybe next cycle you'll be 
selling out! 


PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 
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An explanation of why Swissair has no need to 
introduce a King Lounge Class, a Flopper-Hopper Class, 

or a Golden Edelweiss Service. 
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It is good for an 1 airline, as for any other com¬ 
pany, to fear the competition next door. 

This forces it to keep its eyes open to make 
sure that what it offers on the ground and on 
board is a proper equivalent for the price its 
passengers pay for their tickets. 

Swissair is no exception to the rule. 

Particularly not now, with all sorts of air¬ 
lines making all sorts of service offerings (down 
to all sorts of subdivisions and fancy names for 
their various classes) and doing everything to 
make you think of their name and theirs alone 
at the crucial moment. 

. We have therefore been impelled to con¬ 
sider methods of reminding you of Swissair 
at the crucial moment. And we have accord¬ 
ingly decided not to restrict our service by a 
single gesture nor our seating by a hand’s 
breadth. 

You’ll recall us as the airline with the Boeing 
747s that have only 9, not 10 seats abreast in the 
Economy Class, and the DC-lOs with only 8, 
not 9 seats abreast - more room instead of 
more seats. 

And the airline where you as a normal-fare 
passenger can reserve your favorite seat when 
booking the flight; and where you also have 
more room because you can store your hand 
luggage in closed overhead lockers. 

We are the airline that is as fussy about 
cleanliness as Switzerland itself in every nook 
and cranny. 

The airline with the biggest selection of 
newspapers and magazines on board; real 
china and proper tableware. With 'special ■ 


menus (on previous notice); the wine notin 
plastic cups, the drinks you order not pre¬ 
mixed, please. 

And also the airline that still has a First 
Class so-called because it actually is. (Let us 
just remind you of the “Cuisine Modeme 
Swissair” on our long-distance flights.) 

And for that matter also the airline that is 
first to use the new, considerably quieter and 
more luxurious DC-9-81. (For instance it has 
a separate toilet for First Class. Our passengers 
in First Class take their ease on generous 
leather-upholstered seats. This is the first 
short- and medium-haul aircraft to meet the 
latest rigid noise standards of the Federal 
Aviation Authority.) 

So you can see we have no reason to put 
forward ordinary services as a special achieve¬ 
ment. Certainly none to graft a fancy Flopper- 
Hopper name onto our Economy Class when 
that’s already different from others as it is. Arid 
we don’t propose to give our service a flowery 
designation when it’s sufficiently known und|r 
a name that people are glad' to remember 
always and everywhere. '. M*; 

So we can promise you to keep on call* 
our Economy Class the Economy Ctoss;« 
our First Class, First Class. M ;■' 

This so that starting with younn^U 
you need remember only one thingyfhe 
ofourairfine. ' 


• VjAj*.p y-d M...M? 
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Fishermen angling for a ‘Fishgrow’ campaign 
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by Allan Parker 

COMMERCIAL fishermen - 
angry at what they regard as 
poaching, of their waters by 
overseas trawlers — are laun¬ 
ching a • “Fishgrow” - type 
development campaign to pro¬ 
tect local interests. 

The aim is to present the 
fishing industry as a valuable 
export-earner and job-supplier, 
similar to the recently- 
concluded "Agrow" project in 
which the nation’s fanners pro¬ 
moted their position as the 
leading export-earner. 

Both campaigns reflect grow¬ 
ing unease about the Govern¬ 
ment’s “Think Big" policy and 
moves towards increasing in¬ 
dustrialisation of the economy. 

But In the fishermen’s case, 
the share of the fish take given 
to overseas fishing interests 
through foreign licences and 
joint ventures is a major fish- 


Air NZ ‘cannibals’ eat into travellers’ time 


by Rae Mazengarb 

ORE 'Wellington businessman 
is fir from impressed with the 
consequences of Air New 
Zealand cannibalism (strictly of 
the engineering variety). 

He was among would-be 
passengers at Auckland airport 
list Monday who found their 
early-morning flight cancelled, 
without explanation. 

The flight had been fully 
tofttd, and great numbers of 
ruwiessmen turned hostile as 


they rushed for phones to 
cancel appointments. 

The Wellington man was put 
on to a later flight — flight 411 
— and found his seat double- 
booked. To add insult to in¬ 
jury, that plane was delayed 75 
minutes. 

The traveller fumed when an 
equally unhappy Air New 
Zealand employee told hint the 
plane was being cannibalised 
for a part, needed for the Boe¬ 
ing 737 the airline had just sold 
to Air California. 

A “non-leaky bit" off the 


domestic flight had to be swap¬ 
ped for the "leaky bit" ofT the 
Pago Pago-bound flight, the 
passenger was told. 

Air New Zealand public af¬ 
fairs officer John Berry told 
NBR there was "b fair element 
of truth" in the tale. 

The company had sold a Boe¬ 
ing 737 to Air California, he 
said, but a fault in the fuel-flow 
meter was detected just before 
the plane wos due to fly out. 

The measuring device was a 
pilot aid which bad to be fixed 
for the long flight to Pago Pago 


and on to Honolulu, and, for 
crew reasons, the airline was 
running out of hours, so it was 
decided to switch the parts. 

Berry said that, in hindsight, 
the delay for flight 411 of 75 
minutes was not acceptable. It 
was regrettable rhat the task 
had not been as simple as first 
thought, but someone had to 
make a decision, he said. 

Flight 411 was the only plane 
afi'ecied by the incident. Oiher 
schedule problems were caused 
by “one aircraft on the blink," 
he said. 


hook in the development of the 
local industry. 

The Federation of Commer¬ 
cial Fishermen maintains that 
although the Government has 
recognised fishing as an 
economic growth area and pro¬ 
mised continued growth to 
benefit local fishermen, the ap- 1 
plication of the growth strategy 
is “not conducive” to this 
development. 

It points the finger at foreign 
licensed vessels (which “still 
take by far the largest propor¬ 
tion of our catch") and joint 
ventures (“The catch... is now 
in excess of the domestic fleet 
as well”). 

These quantities could equal¬ 
ly be caught by the domestic 
fleet, the locals say, and 
Government should be moving 
towards this end. 

Proposals by the commercial 
fishermen that would en¬ 
courage this include: 

• A fish marketing repre¬ 
sentative in Australia, a 
sophisticated market which will 
"remain our best potential”; 

• Continued efforts to 
develop new markets, in¬ 
cluding recent elTorts in 
Europe and the Middle East; 

• Provision of a "long- 
overdue" training vessel. 

The local industry also sup¬ 
ports a newly developed con¬ 
cept of regional fisheries, 
management plans for specific 
areas. 

The fishermen arc also anx¬ 
ious to net some new financial 
incentives to encourage greater 
New Zealand participation in 
the industry. 


These include: 

• A short-term Government 
subsidy because of the current 
marginal return on many 
species: 

• A daily tax rebate ($5 a day 
is suggested) to compensate for 
the long hours at sea and lack of 
overtime or shift allowances; 

• Extension of the 40 per 
cent investment allowance to 
include Lloyds A1 certified 
second-hand, first-entry vessels 
which are suitable to replace 
existing joint venture vessels; 

• A vessel buy-back scheme 
to compensate for vessel 
displacement that would even¬ 
tuate from the regional plann¬ 
ing concept. 

Because fuel is now the major 
cost of operating a fishing 
vessel, (he locals would Like 
“immediate” research to 
reduce diesel consumption and 
find alternative fuel sources. 

"Concessions should at least 
be available to encourage 
trawlers to fish the distant 
waters rather than the resource 
close inshore," the proposals 
argue. 

Citing British and United 
States precedents, the commer¬ 
cial fishermen suggest that ex¬ 
port fish caught more than, say, 
12 hours steaming from the 
port of discharge could qualify 
for an expori subsidy which 
would be considered as a fuel 
subsidy. 

They regard a separate 
Minister of Fisheries as “essen- 
I tial" as well as a separate 
r caucus committee on fishing 
i “which meets on, a regular 
basis”. 
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Who put the LIFT BACK into motoring? 
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Comment 


Editorial 


INFORMATION is the currency of 
democracy. It is also fundamental to foster¬ 
ing healthy competition and promoting effi¬ 
ciency in a free enterprise economy. And 
last week, consumers whose capacity to 
choose is handicapped to the extent they are 
denied information about what is happening 
in the marketplace, won one minor victory 
| on the import-licensing front] but lost 
another as a few bureaucrats and lobby 
representatives clung to confidential data 
which may be relevant to Government deci¬ 
sions that will determine the future shape of 
the wine industry. 

For years, consumers have paid high 
mark-ups for goods imported under licence. 
The identities of the beneficiaries of that 
system — the business people who are 
granted licences which.guarantee them easy 
profits — and the policies which determine 
the granting of licences have been kept 
secrct.Trade and Industry Minister Lance 
Adains-Sclinclder firmly upheld the princi¬ 
ple of confldcntlnlity, and therefore that the 
public had no right to know how the system 
worked, who was profiling from it, and for 
what reasons one applicant might be 
granted a licence when a competitor was 
not. 

Typically, in April 1978 he reacted un¬ 
sympathetically to increasing public 
pressure for details of the fortunate holders 
of scarce licences to be made available more 
readily: “Today 75 per cent of the total 
value of private imports Is exempt from im¬ 
port licensing, so all the fuss is only about 
the remaining 25 per cent " 1 [a 25 per cent 
that happened to include consumer items 
where mark-ups were huge]. 


In those days, the Minister insisted that 
there were “very, very real difficulties In 
maintaining the secrecy needed for an ap¬ 
plicant's business if details of the licences' 
are published 1 ’. Submissions to the depart¬ 
ment had to be kept confidential so that the 
development and marketing strategy of a 
firm was not disclosed to business rivals, he 
argued. Be was prepared to Introduce only 
an element of reform — he would say what 
the total allocation for the country was in a 
specific item code, but he would not break 
down the codes into individual licence- 
holders and the value of their licences. 

So who was Influencing the Minister? Not 
the public at large, but lobby groups; the 
Manufacturers Federation and the 
Chambers of Commerce did not favour 
revealing the individual licence holding of 
each firm [the Retailers Federation did], 
and they were the people most concerned. 
Until they agreed, the Government could 
not divulge details of individual businesses. 

Adams-Schnclder maintained in defence 
of secrecy that “there would be chaos” and 
the pressure on the Government from those 
seeking to benefit from import-licensing 
knowledge “would be immense”. Presum¬ 
ably, he is now prepared to accept at least 
some “chaos”. Last week, he said total 
secrecy in Import licensing could no longer 
be sustained. He told the Bureau of im¬ 
porters and Exporters that import licensing 
must be considered In the light of more open 
government becoming one of the most 
significant issues of the era. And he cited the 
opening In public for the first time of import 
licences put to tender. The reform isn’t a 
major one; it covers only a tiny percentage 
of total licences. Nor has it been introduced 


In response to public demand. Rather, the 
Manufacturers Federation now favours Aill 
publication provided the department pro¬ 
tects Information about individual licence 
holdings where disclosure would seriously 
affect die viability of specific businesses. 

On the darker side. Cabinet has been 
deliberating on the Industries Development 
Commission report on the wine industry. 
Under pressure from the powerful lobbying 
of the Wine Institute, It is expected to water 
down the report [which recommended 
substantial changes to the retailing, taxing 
and Importing of wines In an effort to curb 
“consumer resistance” to rising prices, and 
make the industry an efficient contributor to 
the economy.] 

The 1DC development plan, in a nutshell, 
aimed to contain costs through Increased 
compeddon In the domestic marketplace 
and from imports, to • enhance export 
competitiveness, and to benefit the con¬ 
sumer. The report concluded: “The success 
of the plan should and will be measured by 
the extent to which its intention is accepted 
and implemented by the industy, not by the 
capacity of the Industry to frustrate It.” 

Already the Government has ruled out 
one proposal — the sale of wine In super¬ 
markets. Thus the so-called free-enterprise 
party, in yet another expression of pater¬ 
nalistic concern for consumers deemed in¬ 
capable of deciding for themselves what Is 
good for them, has determined where the 
public rpust go to buy wine. Next, it seems 
likely to decide whose wine the consumer 
must buy and at what price. 

The Wine Institute wants the State to 
force the consumer to buy expensive local 


Brockie’s view 
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product by restricting import llcencn * 
pricing imports out of the market withhbh 
duties. It is particularly worried about Z 
Australians, who have been producing fl* 
wines at low prices with which the local li 
dustry would be hard pressed to comMieli 
a free market situation. The IDC want* a 
reduce the duty on lower priced wine m 
increase duty on higher priced imports t, 
force the wine industry to improve 
quality of its product. 

Last week NBR learned that Important In¬ 
formation from a Government survey 
five-yearly report on grape crops - hi 
been given only to the. wine lobby. This 
means that a few Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries officials and the wine lobby 
had a monopoly on those facts at s time 
when Cabinet waa meeting to make ltsflul 
recommendations on the IDC report, He 
news media, wine consumers, the IDC - 
even the ministry’s own viticultural expert: 
— have been denied equal access to Infor¬ 
mation which they paid for with their tun. 
One of the reasons: their Interpretation of 
the data might differ from a bureaucrat*! 
“official” Interpretation. 

Government justifies Its secrecy in term 
of the public interest. In the case of the 
secret grape report, the so-called public In¬ 
terest has been arrogantly narrowed to ex¬ 
clude all but selected vested Interests and i 
few bureaucrats. Immediately, the conic 
qucnces are to make more likely the victory 
of the wine Industry over the IDC. Beyond 
that, the consequences will be felt in iht 
pockets of consumers. 

Bob Edlln 


Without word of a lie 
Chambers charade 

THE Chileans would like to trade more wiihlhi* 
country, but the FOL ban on trade has hampered 
growth. So, a member of the Chambers of Com¬ 
merce sought to. put i he situation right, round tlx 
jlinner tabic._ 

He asked a prominent trade unionist, an old 
school friend, to dinner. When confirming W 
date, he mentioned that he had also invited 1 
representative of the Chilean Government. 

The unionist objected and said he could mi 
come. The old boys network prevailed and the 
Chilean was put off. 

Studied response 

SOME might want to get shot of their drain®!* 
but television employees keep close tabs on 
minister. A telex to the Hon Warren Cooper*?” 
astray and appeared on the Students Assocu 
telex. The students telexed Avalon: '‘Sony . 
do not have this person here. He is your |DU1> ^- 
please arrange delivery.” i 

The reply: “A Hon Warren Cooper wS 
found at Avalon TV, but Parliament. 
delivered." :; V-\ 

•. • . • 

. * 

Frank answer 

. THEY may not sell all that many copi«' 
can’t fault the people running 
Dominion for.not trying. . ' d 

A recent billboard for the papeMhp e «fy; 
Greg Chappell will visit New? Zealat^^J 
question that prompted NBR to oudtt 
find out. Answer: ,A three-para^^S 
the shock, hopror Opening; ‘Cpijttdy^ 
tralian Cricket captain Greg Chappell.* 
speaker at the annual Qantas pr® 55 '*.] 
Auckland on April 26.” find bfexpjaflj^j 
a blinding insight into .how tn 6 ^ I?W 1 
great issues of the day:- ’-. 
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What about an energy plan for big users? 


by Nigel Isaacs 

FACED with an apparent surplus of electricity 
2 natural gas and a real balance of payments 
oisij in the late 1970s, the Government’s knee- 
juk reaction has led to the “think big” energy - 
Jteiuive projects. 

With so many big energy-intensive projects on 
iIk drawing board an energy deficit looms large. 
Even the Delphi Oracle would predict that in a 
for more years “planning” will lead to yet 

iMthtrsiirphu. 

flu* “think panic’’ mode of the planners was 
ararcot in the 1980 Energy Plan from the 
Ministry of Energy, with references to the loss of 
ibt “surplus” and the need for skilled personnel. 
The liquid fuel scene is even more worrying, 
vith i surplus of petrol alternatives (assuming the 
Mobil'synthetic petrol plant is ever built), a 


deficit of diesel and a surplus of all the fuel oils. 

If Government has a coherent energy plan, it 
is not revealing it to industrial energy-users who 
would like to know which way the state will jump 
before committing themselves to energy planning 
of their own. 

Over the past six months, the Trade and In¬ 
dustry Department (co-funded by the Energy 
Ministry) presented a Beries of seminars on “alter¬ 
native energy supplies for industry”. 

Ostensibly, these seminars were intended to 
enlighten industry. But industry remains in the 
dark — patted paternalistically by big Govern¬ 
ment and told nicely that Cabinet would make the 
decisions. 

Energy Minister Bill Birch organised a 
seminar last October, setting the lone for future 
Government - industry - energy conservation 
relationships. 


Without word of a lie 


Food for thought 

THE PM it taking this freedom of information 
dung to heart, it seems, and while still sitting 
tight on the important stuff (Treasury economic 
xppiaisab, and so on) he at least seems keen to en- 
mre that the public can share in the lighter side of 
his work. 

Example — a press statement dated April 1 
(which may be significant) which solemnly 
records: “The menu for last night’s dinner at 
Vogel House, where the Prime Minister and Mrs 
MuMoonwert host, and the guest of honour was 
His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales, was: 
Chickeo Bouchee, creme of asparagus, poached 
fiiuki salmon with hollandaise sauce, roast 
pirae Hiwkes Bay beef with horseradish sauce, 
bwoli au beurre...” And so on through to the 
in, coffee and miio. 

ll your daily newspaper didn’t run it and you 
ire anxious to learn what was served up that 
« suggest you write to the Prime 
Minuter’: Department. 

You'll get the menu. The more interesting 
quuuonof who served up what by way of dinner 
rcuttfwion will be a bit more difficult to extract. 

WASPish stings 

hJn rc *'j m Melbourne Age would have 
ie»i:n^.K? CCQSS l ^ e T nsm °n for a holiday after 
5 Zealand . Warts And All" - a 
ton WlC * 0n ^ n2ed ' n r ^ c pope's travel scc- 

^ of writer Alex Fazakas’ comments: 

Kfl in^jxi 6 a ' argc Maori and Islander popula- 
t ltbinoi^mAV 8land ’ New Zealand is an over- 

«»atxwd!n^ P C ° U,Ury ‘ h HVCS ’ BlwpS “ nd 


^ nr 01 ? °^ 00 ^ Wcokhouses are around, and 
1116 larger cities have a few ethnic 


restaurants but the Chinese waiters do tend to 
stare when you ask them to remove the bread and 
butter and bring you chopsticks.” 

• “Many Australians do not realise that New 
Zealand is far more expensive than Australia, 
meat and dairy products being the only items 
comparable with our prices. Almost everything 
else is often two or three times as expensive.” 

He does allow, however, that much of the 
country is “breathtakingly beautiful”, and says 
that Australians will find ii a nostalgic sort of 
place to visit. “The Australia of our childhood 
was quiet, conservative and Anglo-Saxon. 
Although we might pride ourselves on our 
developing sophisiicaiion, it is difficult to deny 
ilie nostalgia which New Zealand evokes,” he 
says. 

“It is the last picture show, without the tumble 
weed and dusty streets. The theatre is not about 
to close but the movie is likely io stay the same tor 
some time ir come." 


Muppet Muldoon 


WITH due decorum and pin-striped etiquette, 
the lads from Foreign Affairs dragooned a suitable 
number of New Zealand expatriates to meet Rob 
Muldoon after his visit to the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York last year, we 
belatedly hear on our grapevine. 

But the meeting was marred by the German | 
husband of a Kiwi citizen who, on meeting our 
esteemed leader, said: ‘‘hello, Mr Piggy”- 
Sensitive to sudden changes in mood, a Foreign 
Affairs staffer overheard the German explaining 
his gaffe. Seems he acted from ignorance, not 
malice, never having heard his Kiwi friends refer | 
to Our Rob as Mr Muldoon. 


Birch opened that seminar saying: “Monday is 
Cabinet day and I will be in more trouble if I miss 
that than missing this seminar." The seminar was 
closed with Energy Secretary Bill Duncan saying; 
"... even if nothing else happens as a result of this 
seminar all present have learned something.” 

Government’s Interest in large-scale corporate 
socialism applies only to fuel production. The 
prospect of alternatives does not receive the same 
attention. But the alternatives keep coming, 
almost regardless. 

There can be little doubt that industries in¬ 
terested in alternative energy supplies are benefit- 
ting from the cost savings, but most would be 
happier if they had been able to achieve these sav¬ 
ings with assistance, rather than impedance, from 
the various non-energy Government departments. 

The Hikurangi Dairy Company would be a 
prime example. Jan Mortenson presented figures 
at the Auckland alternative energies Beminar 
which showed that if his company had remained 
on oil, current fuel costs would be 11 cents per kg- 
product. Coal costs would be 5 cents per kg- 
product, while their current wood system costs 
them 1.8 cents per kg-product. 

Yet the project was not supported by specific 
Government incentives — the dairy co-operative, 
being non-tax paying, cannot benefit from tax in¬ 
centives. 

Biogas faces similar problems. Biogas is a 
gaseous fuel (basically natural gas) produced 
from anaerobic digestion of plant or animal waste 
material. The process is particularly attractive to 
intensive livestock operations, because it effective¬ 
ly processes the waste manure into a fertiliser 
which can readily be spread. 

Interest has been high in the South Island, par¬ 
ticularly in the potential as a transport fuel. 

Inland Revenue has given some users dif¬ 
ficulties with its acceptability under the 100 per 
cent tax write-off. The Ministry of Energy has 
largely lefi it alone. 

Yet it is now possible to go from Invercargill to 
Kaikoura on “compressed biogas” (CBG). CBG 


basically is equivalent co CNG, and its availability 
means that at lease some parts of the south can 
benefit from CNG promotions. 

The capital cost is not low — $20,000 for a 
45,000-litre digestor plus $13,000 for compress¬ 
ing and processing plant would produce the 
equivalent of 20,000 litres of petrol a year, which 
is enough for about eight well-used vehicles. 

Even the solar water heating Cinderella has not 
taken off. Bruce Reddell, chairman of the Solar 
Equipment Manufacturers Association, announc¬ 
ed that a recent Auckland survey had shown only . 
4 per cent of the population even knew about the 
Government’s $500 interest-free loan for 
domestic solar water heating installations. He 
pointed out that while New Zealand-made solar 
equipment was selling well on the international 
market, it lacked strong local support. 

Roy Benseman, a long-time solar researcher 
with the DS1R, was surprised that small in¬ 
dustrial users, Taced with high electricity charges 
for relatively small water heating problems, had 
not embraced solar heating for ablution blocks 
and cafeteria use. 

Both Reddell and Benseman were certain that 
solar water heating suffers not from a lack of 
theoretical research, but from development 
through use. 

Government support for these alternatives has 
been largely given through the Ministry of 
Energy. Yet the lack of a coherent policy has 
meant that both industry and other Government 
departments have suffered from indecision. 

Particularly in the case of liquid fuels, there is a 
need to decide why conservation is not at least as 
important as production. The production of 
petrol alternatives (via the refinery expansion, 
Mobil syn-gas, LPG, CNG) has been receiving 
tremendous funding support. Now that ihc 
motoring public is satiated, perhaps other oil- 
users could be satisfied. 


Nigel Isaacs Is an Auckland onargy consultant 
specialising In alternative energy sources. 


HAMILTON’S 
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laying established'this 
successful- business seven years 
ago, I am reluctantly placing It on 
: the market for health reasons. 
What Is being offered Is: 

• the well-known LJ Ballroom, 
fully air conditioned, catering ■, 
licence for 800. 

• The Fairmont Lounge, catering 
licence for 700. 

• The Woolsfied Restaurant, 
licensed and fully air-. 
conditioned with seating for 
130. 

Total area of the complex Is 
! 32,000 square feet fat $1.80 per. , 
square foot rental, plus rates). A 
lease runs for 21 years from April, 
.1979.: : ! 

/, Turnover under management l! 

■ for the past three.years has been 
around $375,000 per annum, 

■ showing a grpss return of about : 
.. 40, percent,, and a nett of over 19 ; 
. fcerceftt. The buslnes^ is priced 


v ■ ft 

for sale at $280.000.1 am 
prepared to negotiate In four 
ways: 

I) The direct sale. 

Z) An exchange for property. 

3) Finance with $80,00u cash 
down and the balance on 
security. 

4) Or a suitable working 
partnership arrangement,, with 
' a financial Interest ; 

If you are Interested, please 
telephone rhk at Hamilton 


Gerry Van Oer Waj, 

LJ. Catering Ud- 
Box 9389, 
Hamilton. 

•Inquiries from real 



estate agents Are 
mo^t welfoihe. x ' 
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FoTBSS 0 * -TotCW* percent, me business is pneep j ■ I m most .welcome,. 1 

Sir W. r r4-H II!:' i- i ..:' 'win wi Yi ii, i my it, , 
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Letters 


The economic 
answers 

I RKAD with interest yuur ar¬ 
ticle: “Wage reduction diag¬ 
nosed as uncmploymem cure” 
{NBR, February 1 16). 

From observation and read¬ 
ing I believe (hat a package of 
measures is needed to cure any 
ol' our present socio-economic 
ills. One measure by itself is 
likely to have certain disad¬ 
vantages, and wage reduction 
on its own in my opinion 
would Tall in this category 

For measures to successfully 
cure unemployment, they must 
lower the cost of labour and 
raise the price ol' imports, 
which. 1 believe, would 
together (a) cure unemploy¬ 
ment; (b) improve our overseas 
trade balance and (c)reduce in¬ 
flation. 

(I) Reduce all wages, sala¬ 
ries itiul taxable benefits to the 
present after-tax level lor single 
people without dependants, 
with government to supply a 


benefit lor dependent spouses; 

(2) Abolish ail personal in¬ 
come tax and corporate tax; 

(3) Abolish all export in¬ 
centives and other subsidies; 

(4) Charge a tax on purchase 
of overseas funds to take the 
place of lost government 
revenue. 

I look forward to reaction on 
the above by your renders, 
particularly economists. 

Gerard van den Bcmd 
Auckland 

Taking a 
flutter 

YOUR editorial by Bob Edlin 
{NBR, March 30) touches the 
hearts of al I of us who pay taxes 
to see, in dismay, that the State 
is not consolidating our future 
with the money but actually 
gambling with it. 

Rob Ed 1 in's point about the 
business risk of the second 
aluminium smelter is amplified 
when one secs that the 
Government is using tax¬ 


payers' money to drill for oil 
uround the country. The ques¬ 
tion of whether the Govern¬ 
ment finds oil or not is ir¬ 
relevant - the gamble is still 
formidable. 

The Government might just 
as well (and may yet) try the 
tables at Las Vegas or Monaco 
on our behalf. 

T] Brow 
Wellington 

Challenge 
for Socred 

INTENTIONALLY or unin¬ 
tentionally, the National Busi¬ 
ness Review, particularly the 
writings of Colin James, arc 
promoting Bruce Bcctham as 
future Prime Minister of New 
Zealand. Indeed it is within the 
range of possibilities that Social 
Credit may control the admin¬ 
istration of government after 
1984. That might be a good 
thing for our country. 

National and Labour arc 


bound into orthodox economic 
theory. High interest rates are 
inflationary, not deflationary as 
the orthodox claim. Orthodox 
theory is strangling industry in 
the United Kingdom. It has 
lead to world-wide inflation 
and growing unemployment. 

Fourteen yearsago in a scries 
of articles in the Bay of Plenty 
Times I set forth the obvious 
fact that we were then heading 
for the economic mess which 
we are in now. In one of those 
articles, published November 
23, 1967,1 said: 

“If we go along with the kind 
of thinking on which die 
Minister of Finance relies 
we Hvill limp along from 
devaluation to devaluation, in¬ 
flation on top of inflation in 
spite of squeezes.” 

I also said in that article: 
“High interest rates are fine for 
wealthy bankers. They are no 
good for New Zealand. Tradi¬ 
tional interest rate theories arc 
only parr of traditional econ¬ 
omic ideas which are askew of 
the real facts.” 


Toshiahi Tahuzahi 

chooses neui Zealand fruit 
for ifs freshness.. 



him down. Every shipment arrives In 
perfect condition — deliciously fresh. 
Tbshlakl knows the credit for this 
belongs to the Shipping Corporation of 
New Zealand. As sea-carder to the 
nation, we're responsible for delivering 


. i 


-.the same way you do 

^ ^ a [l? w ®9 B , tab * e P rime New Zealand produce to Japan as beautifully fresh 

market has a reputation for selecting only the choicest as the day It was picked. * 

v f? €ta i! €S 1 ^ his demanding customers. By maintaining rigid temperature controls and strict 

Tbshlakl s ftvourttels New Zealand produce. It never lets handling procedures, the Corporation has gained a 
him down. Every shipment arrives In w—r- •• — *« first class reputation amongst 

Importers and exporters, for shipping i 
huge variety of cargoes around the 
world — reliably, efficiently. 

The Shipping Corporation can do the 
same for your valuable cargo as weVe 
done with fruit and vegetables to 
Japan. Contact us now for expert 
advice on your particular shipping 
needs. You'll And us ready to Nsten. 


The Shippii 

of New Zealand Limited 

Sea Carrier to the Nation 

Phono 778-07&7MBXNZ522& Ntpitn PO Box 74& TOta iSSS 
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That article also pointed out: 
“The same kind of thinking is 
evident in Mr Muldoon’s 
recent statement (after confer¬ 
ring with the International 
Monetary Fund) that interest 
rates here would be permitted 
to rise." 

In 14years,MrMuldoonhas 
not learned anything. He and 
his colleagues arc too long in the 
tooth to learn anything. 

Since Mr Bectham became 
leader of Social Credit, he and 
those around him have been 
learning. Are they young, in¬ 
telligent and perceptive enough 
to continue to learn enough to 
govern New Zealand by 1984? 

John R Perkins 
Tnuranga 


Where do they 
all come from? 

I CAME across some interest¬ 
ing information on the alleged 
increase in unemployment 
which may interest your 
readers. 

According to Table 1A of the 
statistical supplement to the 
Department of Labour’s 
Labour and Employment 
Gazette dated December 1980 
there has been an increase of 
people in full and part-time 
employment of more than 
80,000 in the past six years. 

I understand that there has 
been no increase in our 
population during that period 
(indeed I have heard reference 
made of “massive" emigration 
to Australia el al.) 

Perhaps somebody could 
enlighten me as to where all 
these so-called “extra” unem¬ 
ployed people we hear of, have 
come from? 

R E Upton 

Wellington 

Socred stance 
on disruption 

IN a recent letter to National 
Business Review , Ross Arm¬ 


strong criticises the Sochi 
Credit Political League for l 
leged indecisiveness during ihe 

recent period of industrial dis¬ 
ruption. Thisissimplynottrut 
In a detailed statement dated 

February 27, 1981, the Socol 
Credit spokesman for induj. 
trial relations, in consultaiion 
with Bruce Beetham and Gary 
Knapp, outlined Social 
Credit’s position in regard 10 
the disruption. This statemem 
was seen several weeks igohy 
the 85,000 readers of the 
Guardian newspaper. 

I am sorry that Mr 
Armstrong’s local paperdid m 
pick up the story, but that is no 
reason for Mr Armstrong 10 
mount a letter-writing cam- 
paign accusing Social Credit of 
silence. 

Steven C Darnold 
Alexandra 


Our slipping 
standards 

IN a recent letter {NBR, Aptil 
6 ), J V White criticises your 
economics writer for failing 10 
give evidence to support his 
contention that New Zealand's 
standard of living has dropped 
Then Mr While quotes > 
growth rate of 1.1 per cent be¬ 
tween 1973 and 1979. 

At first sight Mr White's 
choice of years is pcrplexin; 
since it includes ihree was 
under a Labour Government 
But al) is revealed when ok 
looks at the January Renn< 
Bank Bulletin. 

There one can see that m 
1978 New Zealand had 1 
growth rate of-1.9 per cent and 
in 1979 a growth rate of -0.4 
per cent. 

It appears that Mr White had 
to go all the way back to the 
years of the last Labour 
Government to end up with 1 
decent average growth rate. 

Tut, tut, Mr While. 

Steven C DiirnoM 
Wellington 


Mortgage details 


IN an article about New 
Zealand Land Securities and 
the takeover bid by White 
Haven, {NBR, March 9), we 
referred to a mortgage advance 
of $112,000 to Trent Holdings 
Ltd. 

Stating facts recorded on files 
at the Companies Office, we 
commented that NZLS (Pro¬ 
perties) Ltd appeared to have 
lent the money when it was a 
subsidiary of NZLS and backed 
up by guarantees provided by 
NZLS; then the mongage was 
repaid when NZLS (Proper- 
lies) Ltd was owned by Beally 
Industries Ltd (now White 
Haven Holdings Ltd). 

We also reported White 
Haven principal Richard 
Solomon's statement that the 
money was repaid to NZLS, 
not to White Haven. 

We have now been informed: 

• The shon-term mongage 
from Trent Holdings to NZLS 
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can do no wrong — but for how long? 


by Colin James 

aor5 l ^ ,l ?L“ ft S 


said the 
'We’re not used to 


(Properties) Ltd resulted from* 
property disposal. 

• NZLS - «s the pgf“ 
company — funded » 
(Properties) Ltd foT tht P 
pose of the mortgage. 

• The investment was m 

mortgaged to the 

Trustees Estate and W g 
Company of New Zealand W 
as trustee for debenture st 
holders of NZLS. . 

• Trent Holdings repaid 1 ? 
mortgage on Decem ^ 
1979, and the proceeds 
passed direct to NZl£ 

• The shares in NZLS 
perries) Ltd were not sjjT 

two months after tb^ . 
was repaid arid the 

was a shell company. 81 ‘r- 

of its sale. *" •; " ‘ M 
The inference ^ ^ 
earlier article hJtggS 
these points hf c 
which wefe not inpludtd m 
public records* ^ '; • ■ • • : ' 
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Getter- 

a party once steeped in 
.yioia and conspiracy 
Uia - and still given to 
3 indulgences from time to 
^ _ (he absence of ridicule 
newfound respectability 
u nice but unnerving, 
p* new* media have been 
only more attentive, but 
^nly so. The Socred angle, 
flacked on the end, if it all, 
| 4BC b items, now often gets 
prominence and even 
frjunbk treatment. 

This is no more than a reflec- 
ia of the change in public 
cood. 

A lecturer in my young and 
rpressionable university days 
ret said it was not possible ro 
wise Beethoven's Fifth Sym- 
;tony because public esteem of 
: ■«! so settled and so high 
ui the would-be satirist ended 
.? miming lhe satire. 

There is something of the 
nine unrriticisable quality 
Social Credit now, It 
•::ou incapable of publicly do- 
■j wrong. Attacks on it re- 
■:«d on the attacker. 
E-tryihing it touches, no mat- 
'■r how tawdry, turns to gold 
.mi hands. 

Pointing out apparent logical 
insistencies in policies — 
example, inflation- 
funnued savings versus 
;j/anteid low-interest credit 
•t which a complicated ex- 
f.sn«ion has now been pro- 
J'jved - has, for the time he¬ 
ms. i glutinous and pedestrian 
•titleuncy. 

tylt counts more than 
Hues at the moment. 

For a long u the league has 
projeaed on to it by 
d-igruniled voters an image of 
Wial haven from troubled 
=J ' crs ^ older parties have 
perceived K incapable of, 

■ unwilling to, navigate with 
'* rad vision, there has been 
ifctii or willing suspension of 
JWiel about the league's pol- 
■'« and management ability, 
to the Socred leadership has 
•-*7 stayed relatively quiet 
'Policy. If voters are coming 
wy without your saying 
D-thin^ why draw attention 

•A 2 hmR which ™y 30 
, them off? 

« to say Bruce 
- Jam and Co have not made 

iST of P° lic yon the 
.^oftheday. Allegations to 
u ^ hy National and 

ta u e ,* lm P l Y not true « 
r'ifttbJi 011 and ^bour 
\ ^ fl ,” ,rrec, to the extent 
> 44 statements have been 


It was noticeable that both 
Beetham and president Stefan 
Lipa poured much of their 
speechmaking energy at the 
league's policy conference at 
Taupo a weekend ago into the 
politicking, rather than the 
policy, of politics. 

Who is beating whom and 
where; accusations, answers 
and counteraccusations; the 
turbulent nature of the politics 
of the times and self- 
congratulation for past success; 
the froth of the swelling wave 
rather than the vision of the 
distant shores of a brave new 
world. 

Beetham's rambling, bitsy, 
disjointed monologue was the 
most unuplifting I have ever 
heard from him. In another 
party he would have been 
deservedly savaged. Social 
Crediters' traditional reveren¬ 
tial tolerance of the idiosyn¬ 
crasies of their leaders confined 
discontent to some prolonged 
fidgetting and a quickly snuffed 
attempt by 1930s veteran Fred 
Jordan, concerned at the lack of 
positivity, to get it discussed. 

Lipa's best line was negative, 
too: “Attacking Social Credit 
won’t create employment, it 
won't create social wellbeing, it 
won't stop rising crime rates, it 
won’t reverse our falling stan¬ 
dard of living and it won’t 
reverse the economy.” 

Exactly. For ns long as peo¬ 
ple believe that the older par¬ 
ties have not the wit or the 
record of past success to hold 
out prospect of improvement, 
manoeuvres such as National’s 
superficial little pamphlet at¬ 
tempting to debunk Social 
Credit — an exercise in facile 
assertion rather than convinc¬ 
ing analysis — arc irrelevant. 

But the cynic would SBy that 
supporting Social Credit won’t 
wave the magic wand either. 
There will come a time when 
riding along on a wave will not 
be enough and people will want 
to know where it is heading. 

That time will come when 
the wave gets big enough to 
raise in enough people’s minds 
the possibility that Social 
Credit may get its hands on the 
levers of power — as distinct 
from merely shaking up the 
older hands. 

My guess is that the very suc¬ 
cess Social Credit has been hay¬ 
ing in the opinion polls will 
position before the election the 
point at which voters will start 
to look at what Social Credit is, 
rather than what it is not. 

And the policy conference 
showed that the league has 
some weak points. 

The idea of this conference 
was that it would tidy up policy 
that could not be dealt with at 
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phasis on the need for social 
justice. Frequently delegates 
prefaced critical comments on a 
remit with an assertion that 
they were in the league because 
it stood for individual freedom 
and the remit was interfacing 
with that. 

If there was a theme to the 
conference it was that the 
teachers and other do-gooders 
were threatening, through ex¬ 
travagant or poorly thought 
through promises, to expose 
Social Credit to attacks by their 
opponents. 

That the tension exists in¬ 
dicates the party is in policy 
terms in the centre between 
social democratic Labour and 
private enterprise National. 
But, because of the populist 
nature of Social Credit's 
burgeoning support — a type of 
support that knows no 
ideological limitations — the 
span of different approaches 


stretches wider in each direc¬ 
tion in Social Credit than in 
either of the other parries and 
the tension is correspondingly 
potentially less easy to resolve. 

The second difficulty is in 
human resources. Social Credit 
is weak at its second echelon 
level. 

The top half-dozen who have 
transformed the league in the 
past five years are maturing in¬ 
to highly skilled political 
operators. 

And at branch level there are 
now coming into prominence 
some capable people, articulate 
and assured. Some of those 
were at the conference. 

But in the middle at regional 
and national level, and 
overloaded with a large and 
growing burden of catering for 
a fast-growing movement, are 
well-meaning but by and large 
mediocre people from the 
leaner days. Until the new 
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George Chapman ... now says 
Socred No 1 enemy. (Watch 
this specs next week.) 

breed works its way through 
from the lower levels. Social 
Credit will be vulnerable to 
spotlighting at that middle 
level. 


However, all this is a bit 
premature. The high point of 
the conference was Beetham's 
haymaking at the Prime 
Minister's expense over Social 
Credit's publication of Na¬ 
tional Party documents. 

The Prime Minister had 
overreacted with imputations 
of illegality and Beetham made 
the most of it, mingling self- 
righteous anger, ridicule and 
veiled threats of legal action. 

As this column went to the 
primer the affair began to look 
as if it might herald the return 
of Government weed-sowing — 
souring the morale that had so 
improved since the pickets 
business. 

If it did. Social Credit can 
relax and laugh al! (he way to 
the vote bnnk. For the Govern¬ 
ment has a power of repulsion 
that, when exercised fully, Tar 
outweighs the dangers to Social 
Credit of spotlighting. 


THE COMPANY CREDIT CARD 
It’s decision time 


Today any company hoping to keep up with 
the pace has an on-going commitment to use 
the most efficient business tools of the time 
tools that reflect a commitment to keeping your 
company in front. 

Today the world’s largest credit card is 
available to New Zealand companies—National 
Bank VISA Company Card. Not merely an 
executive privilege. A means of effecting direct 
financial savings. And at the same 
time providing worthwhile 


benefits to the Individual user. 

Note that your company does not have to be 
a National Bank customer to operate a National 
Bank VISA Company Card. And it's a 
connection with a future. 

The National Bank of New Zealand Limited is 
a bank that knows and understands your 
requirements. 

The system is fully detailed in the VISA 
Company Card kit. You should get this 
decision-data right now. 
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:, ershadow rt. occn 

«'iiibtrite)v*n 1 last year’s August annual con- 

‘to exact],, wh D , c CU ! S10ns ' ference ~ and ,eave ^ y ear,s 
ac * August conference as a 

P art,es of: tac- wrangle-free rallying spring¬ 

board for the election. 

The policy committee had 
been supposed to go off and 
produce, from branch sugges¬ 
tions, coherent, consistent 
recommendations for the policy 
conference — leading to 
smooth rewrite of the 
manifesto. 

Instead, the conference was 
faced with a hotchpotch of 
remits, many of which it 
promptly began to. throw out 
or refer back to the policy com¬ 
mittee. • 

Hostility also greeted a paper 
on health by a ting-in doctor. It; 
was the amateurish league back 
again. Even the tolerant Social 
Crediters began (6 grumble, •: 
Two imoortarit difficulties 
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NZFP-APM branch out to rationalisation 


From Page 1 

There has been a steady 
growth in its pulp production 
over the past five years — from 
238,000 tonnes in 1975-76 to 
307,000 tonnes in 1979-80. 

Nearly all APM’s pulp pro¬ 
duction is used internally for 
paper and paperboard produc¬ 
tion. But the company has a 
long-standing commitment to 
export 3000 tonnes of chemical 
kralt pulp each year to South¬ 
east Asia. 


lie quick, the dead ... and those left in arrears 


APM imported 94,000 ton¬ 
nes of pulp in 1979-80 — nearly 
a quarter of its pulp re¬ 
quirements. About 75 per cent 
of those imports come from 
this country under the Nafta 
agreement. 

Tasman Pulp and Paper is 
rhe major supplier. NZFP is 
the next biggest. 

APM and NZFP — 
measured in terms of market 
capitalisation — are of similar 
size. APM h as a market 
capitalisation of $334.3 million. 


NZFP $332.4 million (Fletcher 
Challenge is much bigger at 
$484.1 million). 

About 75 per cent of APM's 
softwood requirements come 
from its own plantations. In 
1979-80,88 percent of NZFP’s 
wood requirements came from 
its own forests. 

In this country, pulp and 
paper is a priority industry, 
already specialised and export- 
orientated and given Govern¬ 
ment assistance. 

The industry in Australia is 


based on self-sufficiency, pro¬ 
duces a wide range of products, 
and receives minimal Govern¬ 
ment help. It is a net importer 
of pulp and must compete for 
investment funds against the 
minerals and'energy sectors. 

There are other contrasts. 
The bulk of pulp and paper 
production in this country is 
concentrated in chemical, pulp 
(556,000 tonnes in 1979-80); 
mechanical pulp (556,000 ton¬ 
nes) and newsprint (319,000 
1 tonnes). Australian production 



NBR Outlook 
reports on this decade’s 

biggest on-again, 
off-again romance. 

HOW’S TOUR 
AWARENESS 


The next issue of NBR Outlook, 

1 to be published on May 26, 
investigates progress towards a 
special economic relationship 
between Australia and 
New Zealand 


For advertising details contact 
Paul Loh, P.O. Box 9344, 
Wellington. Telephone 736-878. 
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The name Deane has long been, 
associated with industrial and 
work clothing. 

But from now on, well be 
making just as big a name for 
ourselves in other markets too. 

Put simply, We ? ie : . 
repositioning our existing 
operation into three distinct ■ 
divisions. 

As you'd expect, our 
specialised industrial and 
protective clothing will be 
marketed as Deane Industrial. 

Then there's qur • 
comprehensive range of Value for 
money Retail Menawjaar, We're 
calling.il Deanewear. 

And our Quality ■ f ': 
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Fashionwear division (fashion 
and leisure menswear, boyswear, 
womenswear and girlswear) 
will now be presented ' 
under the new name of 
Farage International. 

These three a'elf^ufficient ..'. 
divisions Will be' held’under ‘X 
tpe corporate umbrella of [ ’' 
Deane Apparel.Ltd. 

■ .H it all sounds simple, 
that's because It is. 

After all, why should we 
. 1 make It hard for ourselves .’.. 
and our austomerq. ' i 

Give us a .fcall now, and 
.. ■ representatives . . a• • 

Will call apd diseuss’with - -■ 

.. you the Deape Appatelranaes' 




is heaviest in paperboard 
chemical pulp (454,000 
tonnes); paper other than prin¬ 
ting and writing and newsprint 
(445,000 tonnes), and paper- 
board (421,000 tonnes). 

The NZFP plant at Kinleith 
is strategically located next io 
abundant wood supplies. Many 
Australian mills have been 
established next to their 
domestic markets, often well 
away from wood supplies. 

The small size of the 


Australian and ^ 
domestic markets 0? 
growth-orientated 

biuld large-scale, 
plants orientated to 
port markets. 

Based on abuudini 
wood supplies, thesehroS 
plants will achieve the 
tion economies of u&Z 
reduced shipping rata yu 
will enable them to sdl it 
product profitably l0 
expanding Asian 


Profit-share demand fells tails 

by Allan Parker 0 n a national ha.u l. 


NEGOTIATIONS to renew 
on-site maintenance contrac¬ 
tors’ documents for the 
Tasman and Caxton pulp and 
paper mills have been felled 
because of union demands that 
the maintenance workers get 
the same profit-sharing 
payments as Tasman mill 
workers. 

Employer fears that what 
they regarded as a Tasman 
‘ , sell-our ,, would lead to conti¬ 
nuing downstream demands 
now appear justified. 

The original Tasman agree¬ 
ment gave each of its 2800 
Kawerau workers an extra 
benefit-sharing payment of 
$400 a year. Shortly after, New 
Zealand Forest Products met 
its Kinleith workers' claim for 
a similar amount. 

Now the maintenance 
workers want a similar pay¬ 
ment from contractors who 
help maintain the Tasman and 
Caxton plants. 

Employers refused this de¬ 
mand and the contract renewal 
negotiations broke down last 
week. 

Said one employer source: 
“Where does it stop?" 

The immediate employer 
concern is that a Tasman-type 
deal for outside contractor 
employees would flow Into 
other shops and offices outside 
of the on-site mill maintenance 
area. 


On a national bash,cnpln 

see “all sons of daagei ,, Bi 
permanent profinhjr|» » 
rangement. 

“In ihe longer turn, ad i 
profit-sharing deal wiUcsaa 
be seen as pan ofthtpri 
wage packet," said oa m. 

“And if a company fcaika 
one year, will the emplcyta 
take part in sharing lhaljg?, 
he asked. 

Although the foieny t, 
dustry is most iamxdia ; 1 
concerned, the multipliHtfc 
could rapidly feed into othab 
dustries, throwing rclmi. 
into chaos. 

The dangers have mi k 
lost on a Government iLi 
after the Tasman deal vac 
nounced reduced Tzsi 
saw logs stumpage subsidy 

The industry iutir t 
roundly condemned T*c: 
for "going it alone" wiihi 
agreement despite an infra 
committment that any 
deal would be based on ah- 
industry consensus. Tic 
argues that its arrangemtc 1 - 
related to productivity and * 
profit. {NBR, March 2) 

" "The employers beliw 1 * 
fears that the deal would p£& 
the thin edge of a broad b®- 
sharing wedge are nowceCj 
true. The contractor emp’c? 
claim would mean a 20 RO c 
hour payment to several v 
dred workers who, in 
employers, have never W 
associated with such u * 
rangement. 


ADE 


the computer 
EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALISTS 


ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS. 

LEADERS IN 
QUALITY 


Auckland WBlIInfltan 

063-838 MWOfl . O ^ 


^ Klaus Sorensen 

ifi (be proverbial Paris traf- 
% iharemarket is begin- 
Kuconrist of the quick and 

1 sodden rash of mergers, 
mi and first-corae-first- 
-jputial takeover bids has 
(fctned the need for even 
{ «diflaiy investor to be on 

i pa, 

|«t week’s Vacation Hotels 
romance is a prime exam- 

t rfch has led a number of 
*^10 believe that there are 
g du re markets in New 
ski 

Oothe one hand there are the 
p investors who are in 
^tr contact with market in¬ 
to - the people who can 
k quick advantage of situa- 
as like Vacation. On the 
kristhe smaller uninformed 
raw who is not privy to the 
ft of market intelligence, 

Soma! of the recent first- 
M-firswerved bids have 
a til over within days, and 
a shareholders would ob- 
mIj not have been able to 
s quickly enough to take ad- 
t&ge of the premium offer 
an the bidder. 

lot Monday an Auckland 
lie suddenly entered the 
lAh to buy 25 per cent of 
tation Holds for his client 3 t 
Vi - a 20 per cent premium 
tube previous market value. 
Ihe market quickly assumed 
-(tise in the shareprice — 
TeUington brokers said they 
fi’t find out until Tuesday 
^ * specific offer was being 
ide for ant number of shares 
* W to be based on specula¬ 
t’d that the 51 per cent in- 
i’y Fletcher 
in Vacation was 
™ly to be sold and -that a 
■kwrer bid would result. 

On Tuesday it was also an- 
Auckland 
touiitnuer Alex Harvey In- 
tfTies Ltd was the purchaser 

SS ?® 85 in Vacation, 
Nihii it did not intend to in- 

^ ns holding above the ' 5 1 
fwctrti. 

fepiie this, the Auckland 
to buy, and 
^y of his client, and 
rained a secret. 

^ *lher untidy, you might 

W Exch j U,g<! ^sodatLon 
tutivc director Earle 
he welcomed the 
for brokers, ac- 

^ buyer, to stand In the 

for a stated number of. 
^ while he agreed that not 


everyone would have realised 
the Auckland broker was, in 
fact, seeking 24.9 per cent of 
Vacation until the following 
day,' he said the timing of 
brokers announcements was 
not under the control of the 
Stock Exchange. 

The Brierley Investments 
share raid on Dominion 
Breweries last month falls into 
a similar category, where some 
shareholders can sell their 
shares at a healthy premium 
and others who are not as quick 
off the mark are missing out. 

Brierley bought a 20 per cent 
stake in the brewery in about 
three days, though the so-called 
“small” investors were the ma¬ 
jor sellers as the institutions 
preferred to hold on and adopt 
a longer-term view of the stock. 

Last year Goodman group 
bought 19.9 per cent of Wattie 
Industries on the market, and 
Wattie reciprocated by scoop¬ 
ing up 24.9 per cent of the 
Lower Hutt Wellington food 
group. 

Here again shareholders were 
able to gain a valuable 
premium over the market value 
of their shares, but inevitably 
some shareholders must have 
put their selling orders in too 
late. 

New Zealand Land Securities 
is currently the subject of some 
speculative buying even though 
Whitehaven Holdings has 
reached around 80 per cent ac¬ 
ceptance with its 25c per share 
bid. But there is still u buyer in 
the market offering 31c. 

In this case the reverse has 
occurred — shareholders who 
have been slow to accept the 
Whitehaven otTer are suddenly 
being rewarded for their sloth. 

Some believe these buying of¬ 
fers underline the need for a 
better and more fair procedure 
of notification of a bid. 

They argue that all 
shareholders should have an 
equal chance to accept an offer, 
and that too often the institu¬ 
tions arc the main beneficiaries 
of buying raids. 

But one of the fundamentals 
of the shnremarket is that it 
operates as an auction system. 
The less interference this cor¬ 
nerstone of the capitalist 
system receives, the better It 
operates. 

Regulations whicti might 
delay the implementation of a 
bid — until every last 
shareholder has been notified 
— would work against the free 
market that has been 
developed. 

A more suitable solution 



might be to improve the com¬ 
munications between the 
various exchanges and the 
public and to require more 
details of a mystery buyer's in¬ 
tentions and motives. 

That an unnamed buyer can 
move into the market, bid a 
share up from 80c to 100 c, and 
then pull out again is un¬ 
satisfactory. 

While the question of 
whether he should sell and how 
fast he does it is essentially up 
to the shareholder, more infor¬ 
mation should be made 
available to that shareholder, as 
quickly as possible, on which 
he can base his investment deci¬ 
sion. 

But investors not only have 
to be-quick, and energetic in 
their quest for information, but 
they also have to be selective. 

One of the most marked 
trends in the sharemarket at 
present is the move towards 
quality stocks at the expense of 
the plodders. 

Inflation has underlined the 
need for equity investments to 
provide growths, and this em¬ 
phasis is being heeded by even 
the smallest investor. 

The recent rush into forestry 
investment and the buying sup¬ 
port for engineering and 
resource development stocks 
has added a sense of urgency to 
the sharemarket which was 
largely absent in the cosy 
1970s. 

At the same time, stocks and 
industries which were popular 
10 and even five years ago, are 
falling by the wayside. 

Two such categories are 
private radio and wine — the 
former glamour stocks of the 
market are suffering from a 
distinct lack of investor atten¬ 
tion. y' 

One of the secrets of the suc¬ 
cess of the radio and wine 
shares was that they started 
from a low base and expanded 
into a largely untapped area. 

But now both industries are 
faced with stiff competition and 
rising costs which is putting 
pressure on net profits. 

The wine company profits 
have suffered from both rising 
costs and an appnrcnt price 
resistance in the marketplace. 

Montana demonstrated this 
last month when it reported its 
half-year profits were down 4.4 
per cent after a rise in taxation. 

Sales to December 31 1980 
were up by 12.5 per cent — less 
than the rate of inflation — and 
some suspect that the increase 
may conceal the fact that 
volume sales were either static 


Developments fr 
Two, 3 day Seminars 
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Earls Stewart ... no control 
over timing. 

or perhaps even below the 
previous year’s. 

Montana’s pre-tax profit was 
up a slender 3.4 per cent to just 
over $3 million but a rise in tax 
from $300,000 to $531,000, 
plus an exchange loss, left the 
net figure down 4.4 per cent at 
$2.4 million. 

The directors went on to 
predict that while the full-year 
profit would be about the same 


as the 1980 figure, higher tax 
would mean a lower net figure. 

Cooks Wine, the other listed 
wine producer, had a sorrier ‘ 
tale to tell following its half 
year. 

Discounting resulted in the 
December lialf-year profit be¬ 
ing almost cut in half, from 
$521,000 to $289,000. Sales 
showed a slight decline, from 
$3.6 million ro $3.5 million. 

The sharemarket has an¬ 
ticipated tremendous growth in 
profits and dividends from 
these two companies, but over 
the past few months it has 
become clear their profits have 
levelled off, and it now seems 
the market's expectations will 
not be achieved. 

Radio companies have suf¬ 
fered a similar problem. 

Companies such as Hauraki 
and Avon have seen the 
astonishing growth in advertis¬ 
ing revenue they enjoyed a cou¬ 


ple of years ago slow to a very 
average rate. The doubled and 
tripled profits of two years ago 
may now have come to an end, 
and so, too, may the 
mouthwatering dividend in¬ 
creases of previous years. 

But the radio companies 
claim they are being subjected 
to unfair competition from the 
state-owned Radio New 
Zealand. 

RNZ has engaged in a ratings 
war with stations like Avon and 
Hauraki. But the private sta¬ 
tions claim the state operator is 
spending uneconomic amounts 
of money to topple their high¬ 
flying competitors and that if 
each stare station had to declare 
a profit, RNZ's "success” 
would be cast in a considerably 
different light. 

Like the sharemarket, radio 
stations are faced with the 
dilemma of what is ‘Tair" and 
what is "unfair" competition. 


BNZ Finance 
Debenture Stock 
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The business 
week 


• il’i .I' ’!• 


CRA Ltd has completed its 
takeover of Hammenley 
Holdings Ltd buying the 
outstanding 17.68 per cent. 


with the aid of a $10 million 
capital reserve. 




Alex Harvey Industries Ltd 
bought 51 per cent of Vaca* 
don Hotels Ltd for $4 million 
from Fletcher Challenge. An 
unnamed foreign buyer bought 
another 24.9 per cent. 


John Edmond Holdings Ltd 
will issue one $1 share for 
every eight held at a premium 
of 75 cents. 


i • ’! •' s; t 

•« • 


Bing Harris & Co Ltd: loss 
for the year ended December 
19 was $2,300,000 (last year 
$2,958,000). A final dividend 
of 3.75 cents will be paid on 
May 29. 


Farmers Trading Co Ltd 
sold all its properties to its sub¬ 
sidiary FTC Properties Ltd. 
The capital profit will be paid 
as tax free dividends to or¬ 
dinary shareholders. 


Lane Walker Rudkin Ltd 
has ended its loss making 
fishing joint venture turning 
over the management of the 
Noel H Rudkin to South 
Canterbury Co-operative 
Cool Stores Ltd. 


NZ Cement Holdings Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to January 31 was 
$481,000 (last year $35,000). 
An interim dividend of 5 cents 
will be paid on May 15. 


1 
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Challenge Corporation Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for six 
months to December 31 was 
$17,889,000 (last year 
$7,708,000). Fletcher 
Challenge Ltd is declaring an 
interim dividend of 3.5 cents. 


R & W Hellaby Ltd propose 
to fight off Allied Farmers 
Cooperative Ltd*s takeover 
bid by making a ^one-for-four 
bonus issue, a two-for-one 
share split lift the interim divi¬ 
dend from 1.5 cents to 7 cents 
and to raise future dividends 


Midland Coachlines Ltd: 
unaudited loss for six months 
to December 31 was $98,500 
(last year $55,400 profit). An 
interim dividend of 6 cents will 
be paid on April 30. 


NZ Refining Co Ltd: 
unaudited net profit for the 
year ended December 31 was 
$4,961,000 (last year 
$3,192,000). A final dividend 
of 7 cents will be paid on June 


Pavroc Holdings Ltd whs 
suspended by the Stock Ex¬ 
change Association after direc¬ 
tors reported illegal share 
transactions. Four directors who 
accepted Fulton Holdings 
Ltd takeover offer recommend¬ 
ed immediate acceptance by 
shareholders despite the objec¬ 
tion of one director. 


fisasa 

cent shareholdi^^f* 


Saudi NZ Ca D i j .1 r 

tionLtdboSnS^ 

Motor 

below 3 JJ, 11 , 


National Insurance Co has 
taken over the CBA Bank sub- 
sidary AFG Insurances Ltd’s 
general finance portfolio. Na¬ 
tional is also taking over Corn- 
hlll Insurance Co of Lon¬ 
don’s New Zealand portfolio. 


New Zealand Steel Ltd's 
production and sales declined 
overall in the year ended 
March 31. Processed hot rolled 
coil production did rise and 
sales increased 50 per cent. 
Total sates were down From 
326 tonnes to 257,000 tonnes 
and iron-sand concentrate sales 
down 8000 tonnes at 
1,832,000 tonnes. 


Permanent Investment and 
Loan Association of Canter¬ 
bury Ltd: estimated net profit 
for six months to March 31 was 
$30,736.60 (Inst year 
$29,032.34). 


Waltaki NZ fefrW 
Ltd will i me 344 ^ 
51 shares l0 | 0B . J* 
employees at 41.25 toa 


Quill Morris Ltd bought 
Dunedin’s Grcenslade Wines 
and Spirits Ltd. 


Rentacolour NZ Ltd became 
a wholly-owned subsidary of 
NZ Motor Corporation 


Westbrldge Holdlie N 
has sold Gibbs W 

h Mi T dwe « C 

owned Westbridgt ££ 
has bought two 
finance companies wUch v 
be regrouped as Comas* 
Credit Corporation I/i 
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PHOTOTRON MINI- 
1 HOUR SERVICE 


Whitehaven Holdbgi h 
has received 80.2 per «au 
ceptance of its offer fog 
Land Securities Ltd sdr 
offer has been declared ad¬ 
ditional. 


Wilson Distillers M 
unaudited net profit bn 
months to September i)i,. 
$97,966 (Iasi year &.W: 
loss). ' j 
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PROCESSOR 
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OEfnis 400 the unit 

ROLLS A DAY CONSISTS OF: 

PROCESSES 27 • Film Processor 

5JHL* ENT "w : SSTb—. 

TYPES • Cutter 


Morteu cWsra a complete in-shop 
Mmi-lab systems which can print 
up to 400 rolls of film a day 


• Film Processor 

• Printer 

• Paper Processor 4 

• Cutter 

• Pricing Unit 

• Correction Value Imprinter 

• Order Conveyor 


I'SvK !■!! 
I. :! -: J 'i 


A GREAT CROWD 
DRAW IN YOUR 
SHOP 


HIGH SPEED 
FINISHING 


• COMPLETE DAYLIGHT 
. OPERATION 

No darkroom required 

• UNIFORMLY HIGH QUALITY 
PROCESSING 

Computer control ensures the 
finest possible print quality 

• EASY OPERATION 

Can be run by almost anyone. 
Training available. 

• dependability 

Nationwide servicing. A service 
contract Is available. 


As at April 9 $NZ sells ir 
Britain A 

US i 

Canada !<' 

Australia ■' 

Fiji * 

Austria 

Belgium t 

China I*' 

Denmark 5*' 

France 4‘; 

Greece * 

Hong Kong 4; 

India fj* 

Ireland 
Italy 
Japan 

Malaysia *'■; 

Netherlands «•' 

New Caledonia 

& Tahiti “J 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Portugal .1; 

Singapore 

South Africa JJ 

Spain b 

Sweden 

Switzerland J 

West Germany ! £ f 

Western Samoa * 


45 minute customer service—drv 
to dry 7 

• COMPACT DESIGN 
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The mini-lab is a great attention- * COMPACT DESIGN 
getter. The compete operation is Ca " be Installed in a limited 
carried out in broad daylight for s P a ce 
your customers to see. 


FRANCHISE 

OPTION 


VI., j .: 





A low capital franchise option Is 
available. The franchise Includes 
the right to utilize the Phototron 
name and corporate identity. 


$488 Profit 
on $12 


Outlay 

Here’s a true 


ISKtU" “ aland 

Mlntlaba (1980) Ltd 
P.O. Box 93, Invercargill, 

Contact Mr S. Jenkins 

n!'*^l!- n .u, ln, * roari|111 «'«» collect, 
Or send this coupon for further 
Information. 
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Matrimonial Act and home sales 

hu Daa U__L 


aril 13,1981 


by Rae Mazengarb 

THE Matrimonial Property 
Act has been a major factor 
resulting in houses being put 
on the market in the case of 

marriage breakdown. 

But it « not having a major 
efrect on real estate turnovers. 

Nor is it likely the provisions 
ol the Act are promoting mar¬ 
riage breakdown. 

These are some of the con¬ 
clusions of a report released last 
week by the National Housing 
Commission. 

The report says more houses 
are coming on to the market 
after marriage breakdowns and 
at an earlier seage, contributing 
ip annual turnover in residen¬ 
tial properties at a rate varying 
from area to area. 

Over the whole country, it is 
probably less than 10 per cent 
of total turnover, however. 
"There is very little evidence 
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to suggest that sales resulting 
from the provisions of the Act 
have been at less than market 
values as a general rule, or that 
they have had any significant 
effect on depressing the 
market,” the report says. 

It notes that the Act is still 
only three years old and that it 
is difficult to detect major 
changes in housing need or de¬ 
mand which may result from 
its provisions. 

But it suggests that part of 
the increased demand for 
smaller housing units probably 
arises from broken marriages 
where two smaller households 
are created in the place of one. 

In the housing finance area, 
increasing pressure has been 
placed on the Housing Cor¬ 
poration as a major source of 
lower interest loans, the report 
says. But"... the Act itself can- , 
not be held responsible for in- i 
creasing interest rates and other 


5 movements in the money 
t market.” 

The report bases those con¬ 
clusions on information obtain¬ 
ed from court records, surveys 
of law firms, real estate agents 
and lending institutions, and 
interviews with welfare groups. 

It notes several times that 
statistical data is often lacking 
to quantify the effects and im¬ 
plications of the legislation and 
that it has sometimes been 
necessary to consider the widfer 
topic of the effect of marriage 
break-down generally on the 
housing scene. 

On sales of matrimonial 
homes, it notes that immediate 
sale on marriage breakdown is 
not common. 

"Almost two-thirds of the 
responding lawyers said that 
less than one-third of such 
cases lead to immediate sale,” it 
said. 

The welfare of children and 


financial considerations were 
major factors taken into ac¬ 
count. 

But the matrimonial home is 
likely to be sold if: 

• There are no dependent 
children; 

• Neither spouse can afford 
the outgoings alone; 

• Neither spouse can afford 
to buy the other out; 

• Neither spouse is willing 
to delay realisation of their 
share; 

• Sale would provide suffi¬ 
cient equity for two homes to 
be set up. 

The report points our that it 
is now less easy for n husband 
to buy out his wife’s share 
(previously 25 to 30 per cent of 
the equity and now invariably 
50 per cent). Separated couples 
therefore, are quicker to sell 
homes than before. 

But it notes a difficulty in 
separating the effects of the 
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rd legislation from other economic 
and social influences, such as 
ig bi 8 ller interest rates on housing 
ir finance, greater mobility 
among sonic social groups, and 
greater expectations of women, 
o . While statistical data is lack¬ 
ing, some real estate agents 
it surveyed suggested thus 30 per 
j ccnI °f sales were consequent 
e on marriage breakdown, 
f .The report cautions that such 
f b ‘B b ra,C5 may occur in some 
i — sucb as subdivisions 

I built up some 10 years ago_. 

But in terms of the total hous- 
i ing market, "more realistic 
estimates by estate agents and 
lawyers lie in the 5 to 10 per 
cent range.” 

In the short to medium-term, 
the report says, it appears ihat 
in more than half the cases one 
spouse will remain in the 
matrimonial home. 

Eighty-five per cent of 
lawyers said the wile or ihe 
custodial parent was most like¬ 
ly to stay. 

But several lawyers suggested 
that the almost automatic long¬ 
term possession of the 
matrimonial home by the 
custodial parent may be 
weakening. 

“Thus, the period of occu¬ 
pation by one spouse before 
sale or final settlement may be 
reduced in the future..." i 

Lawyers suggested that in 
only a few cases was the re- < 
maining spouse able to buy out 1 
the share of the departing r 
spouse, but the most common l 
method was by refinancing ex- t 
isting mortgages. c 

Some trade ofl' a spouse’s g 
share in as home against other o 
assets; in other cases a depar- is 
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c tin B l Pmwn»| eir . k 
8 share “ a »ongS 
g partner. B| 

Y The question of 
J accommodaiion fafe* 

■ ting spouse and ibe 4 

■ the rental market i,^ 
5 terms of oarriap 

r generally, since the k 

1 reduced the comtniHjj;, 

pie in failing marriMa.!; 

1 is unlikely that the ta\ 
has been in any vtyiljf 
cause...” 

The report notes thnhi 
of financial difficult j 
has been a growth af« 
cent rations of separdc 
divorced men in ihtb; 
"dining" and boardqL 
areas. 

Division of equiry pi 
spouses on a smaller L 
basis. 

The main diffatta: 
tween husbands aodia; 
that male partners nr 
likely to obtain fimlr 
banks. 

Wives are more liklr; 
preach the Housing 0- 
tion, banks, soHcitonri: 
ly members, in ihu 

Many lawyers wntoL 
Housing Corporation p.i- 
particularly rhe inflenfl' 
“second time aroimd” Kr 1 
ing. | 

The report says tfapj 
on the corporation 
because iis rates ire ba - 
pared with the printed 
but ‘‘once again the P? 
lion is caught betwc 
obligations to assist inew 
genuine housing need 
obligations to theta^ j 
is supporting its op * 1 ® 2 . 


FCL set for big export payouts from Government 
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UjjW Zealand’s largest com- 
mt, Fletcher Challenge Ltd, 
3 be in line for export in- 
#niiws between $20 million 
yd $30 million this year. 

NBR checked on rhe giant’s 
progress Iasi week, and a 
atesraan confirmed the com- 
my would probably tote up 
upon sales this year of around 
million - making it by 
£ the country’s largest ex- 
porter. 

A rough rule of thumb for 
dlculating export incentive 
payments is to base them on 10 
percent of total export Bales. 

The spokesman agreed 
HBR's suggestion that total 
Fletcher Challenge sales this 
year would be. around $2000 
Billion, and that exports would 
ouke up $400 million of this, 
ns probably pretty close to the 
suik. 

But when asked if export in- 
(toiive payments to FCL 
would therefore amount to $30 
to $40 million, he said he 
thought those figures might be 
1 "bit high”. 

By far the largest sales earner 
in the group is the pulp and 
piper company Tasman, and it 
nuns this company’s track 
record may provide a guide to 
die likely size of incentive 
Flymens. 

Tasman received these incen¬ 
tives at the rate of 7.6 per cent 
in the last full financial year 
and this percentage, when ap¬ 
plied to export sales of $400 
million, suggests export incen¬ 
tives around $30 million. 

In the March 1980 financial 
Ktf Tasman achieved total 
sales of $207 million with a 
$142 million export sales 
flHitenr. The export incentives 
resulting from the overseas 
«!cs amounted to $10.7 million 
‘ which, incidentally, chnir- 
““ Ron Tratter described at 


the time as only “a modest level 
of encouragement”. 

Despite this, FCL’s export 
incentives could still contribute 
as much as a quarter of net pro¬ 
fits assuming the incentives 
reach the $25-30 million range. 

And this will have rhe effect 
of reducing FCL’s effective net 
tax rates. 

But while Fletcher Challenge 
export sales and potential in¬ 
centive payments Bre currently 
subject to some speculation, the 
analysts believe they have the 
company’s likely earnings 
assessed pretty accurately at 
around the $115 million mark. 

The announcement the other 
week that the pastoral wing of 
the company, Challenge Cor¬ 
poration Ltd, earned $17.9 
million in the December 31 
1980 half-year, has confirmed 
most predictions on the com¬ 
pany’s profits. 

On the face of it Challenge’s 
net profit increased 109 per 
cent to $17.9 million from $8.5 
million in the second sue mon¬ 
ths of 1979. 

This percentage gain was 
highlighted by the daily 
newspapers and it must have 
been confusing for the layman 
to watch Fletcher Challenge 
shares fall 2 c the day after the 
announcement. 

But the big jump in total earn¬ 
ings was due mainly to the in¬ 
clusion of equity trading 
figures from Challenge’s 27 per 
cent stake in Tasman, and to 
doubled capital profits. 

The figure the analysis were 
interested in was the earnings 
from trading figure of 
$9,365,000 which was down 
4.6 per cent on the correspon¬ 
ding figure of $9,814,000 — 
and most of them agree that 
was almost exactly what they 
expected. 

Challenge was the last of the 
pastoraiists to reporr its half- 
year figures, but those from 
other major groups had already 
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warned of an erosion of trading 
profits. 

Dalgety’s half-year net profit, 
for example, showed a mere 
$4000 profit decline to 
$5,451,000 — but after a lower 
tax provision. 

It appears that most of the 
stock and station ftrmB have ex¬ 
perienced single figure falls in 
pre-tax operating profits — and 
this has been followed by the 
recent approach to the Com¬ 
merce Commission with an ap¬ 
plication for a higher scale of 
commission fees. 

But the Challenge operating 
profit is complicated by factors 
such as a “significantly higher" 
level of earnings from the 
Toyota motor vehicle activities, 
and a “slight” fall in manufac¬ 
turing and engineering results. 

It can probably be assumed 
that the pastoral operating pro¬ 
fits fell at a faster rate than the 
overall 4.6 per cent trading pro¬ 


fit decline and the Challenge 
directors hinted at this when 
they said "rural income on 
slightly higher turnover did not 
increase in line with increased 
costs”. 

Profits from asset sales 
jumped from $2,455,000 to 
$4,855,000 — due mainly to 
the capital profit of several 
million dollars which arose 
from the sale of Challenge's 
Australian manufacturer, Scott 
Bonnar, at the end of last year. 

Net earnings before taxation 
were $14,220,000 compared 
with $12,269,000 previously, 
but a fall in the tax provision 
from $4,013,000 to $3,035,000 
left the net tradig profit ahead 
35 per cent. 

The big boost came from the 
equity results of associates, up 
from $324,000 to $6,854,000 
due to the inclusion of Tasman 
results — and due also to the 
improved performance of 


Toyota New Zealand, in which 
Challenge holds a 40 per cent 
interest. 

Minority interests of 
$150,000 [$37,000] left the pro¬ 
fit at $17,889,000. 

However, despite the 
slowdown in rural earnings and 
some levelling out of interna¬ 
tional pulp and paper prices, 
most analysts have upgraded 
their estimates from those 
originally prepared at the time 
of the merger. 

One has increased his an¬ 
ticipated earnings from a range 
of $94 - $105 million to bet¬ 
ween $106 and $110 million. 

His original figures had 
Tasman earning $50 to $55 
million in the current year, 
Fletcher (excluding its interest 
in Tasman) $22 to $25 million 
and Challenge $22 to $25 
million. 

His latest, and more detailed 
efforts predict a $58 million 


profit from pulp and paper, 
$23 million from stock and sta¬ 
tion, $11 million from steel and 
building, $6 million from con¬ 
struction and $8 million from 
finance. 

But while some analysts have 
picked a profit higher or lower 
than this figure, most agree 
Fletcher Challenge will become 
the first New Zealand company 
to earn more than $100 million 
in a financial year. 


Industrial 

output 

INDUSTRIAL production in 
the United States dropped 
sharply in February, providing 
evidence to support those an¬ 
alysis who expect a slowdown 
in the economy. It was the first 
decline since the 0.8 per cent 
drop in July 1980. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Ivon Watkins-Dow 


by Klaus Sorensen 

NEW Plymouth chemical 
group Ivon Watkins-Dow Ltd 
has sold its 4 per cent invest¬ 
ment in timber group Hender¬ 
son and Pollard — just as 
discreetly as the company 
bought the shares in the First 
place. 

This time last year 
shareholders and the press 
discovered From the annual 
report that IWD had bought 
abour 175,000 shares in 
Henderson and Pollard. 

The company had made a 
widely publicised purchase of 
one million shares in Canter¬ 
bury Timber Products in 
December 1979. 

But not until the annual 
report For the December 31 

1979 Financial year was releas¬ 
ed was it revealed that IWD 
had at the same time made a 
$550,000 investment in 
Henderson, on the quiet. 

Now Henderson shares are 
absent From the list oF in¬ 
vestments in the notes to the ac¬ 
counts For the December 31 

1980 financial year — leaving 


shareholders to conclude the 
company has gold them. 

The strange thing is that the 
IWD annual report for the 
latest year — released the other 
week — is one of the best in 
terms of Full disclosure. 

But there is absolutely no 
reference to the Henderson and 
Pollard shares having been 
sold, and since the sale would 
presumably have yielded h 
capital profit (IWD bought in 
at a good time) one would ex¬ 
pect a reference on that score 
alone. 

The balance sheet shows 
shares in listed companies Tell 
in value from $3,593,117 to 
$3,042,40. 

Note 14 to the accounts 
reveals this is due to the disap¬ 
pearance of Henderson shares 
from the portfolio. 

The Canterbury Timber 
shares are there at the initial 
cost of $3,042,000 but there 
are gaps where the 1980 
valuations of rhe 159,051 
Henderson ordinary shares and 
16,000 10 per cent convertible 
preference shares might have 
been had they not been dispos¬ 


ed of. The 1979 book valua¬ 
tions (at cost) for these two 
groups of shares were $518,159 
and $32,658 respectively. 

The note in the accounts for 
non-operating income, which 
covers capital profits, is no 
more helpful. 

Non-operating income for 
the year was $330,963 (1979' 
$137,801) which includes divi¬ 
dend income of $216,979. But 
the note does not explain the 
source of the remaining 
$113,984 and also leaves 
shareholders to assume that the 
bulk of the dividend figure 
must have come from the 
Canterbury Timber Products 
shares. 

This seems likely, as the 
company does not equity ac¬ 
count the profits from its 19.8 
per cent stake in CTP. 

Apart from this, the IWD an¬ 
nual report reaches a par¬ 
ticularly high standard. 

Its financial disclosure, lay¬ 
out, and written content are 
above average, though, as 
seems to be the trend these 
days, shareholders will pro¬ 


bably find the 48 pages of infor¬ 
mation a little daunting. 

The report shows the com¬ 
pany found 1980 pretty 
challenging. 

It had to increase borrowings 
to supply extra working capital 
as raw material costs rose, and 
while the net profit increased 
by only 2.3 per cent to 
$3,931,000 due to these 
pressures on margins, “the 
directors consider 1980 was 
another exceptionally good 
year”, chairman Dan Watkins 
says in his review. 

He notes that the first sue 
months were “very brisk” bur 
the second half of the year end¬ 
ed on a quieter note. 

“As expected, the sale of in¬ 
dustrial chemicals and plastics 
continued at a low level in the 
second half of the year. The big 
disappointment, however, oc¬ 
curred in the last quarter when 
there was a prolonged period of 
unseasonable weather”. 

This seriously affected 
agricultural activity in many 
parts of the country and sales of 
agricultural products. 

Nevertheless, output was 
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maintained at a high level with 
the company’s manufacturing 
facilities operating at near 
capacity. 

But the “gradual but persis¬ 
tent” decline in the value of the 
New Zealand dollars posed 
problems. Not only did it result 
in a foreign exchange loss of 
$225,000, but also it increased 
raw material costs. 

Watkins says the higher cost 
of overseas materials con¬ 
tributed significantly to the in¬ 
crease in the closing inventory 
values and, despite lower 
volumes reducing the impact of 
this by $540,000, “the total 
closing inventory .was up 
$1,896,000 on last year.” 

Another cost was the com¬ 
pany’s defence of the con¬ 
troversial herbicide 2,4,5-T. 

The 1979 purchase of 
Canterbury Timber Products 
Ltd shares also had an effect on 
its 1980 finances. Watkins notes 
that this purchase “absorbed 
most of the surplus cash ac¬ 
cumulated during the year and, 
although cash flow generated 
from operations was 
$5,374,000, the company ex¬ 
perienced a strong demand for 
funds to Finance the increased 
cost of inventory, capital ex¬ 
penditure and a heavy tax bill. 

“As a result, it was necessary 
to borrow for working capital, 
and incur an increase in in¬ 
terest costs over 1979.” 

Total sales for 1980 were up 
from $36.4 million to $40 
million. But the company 
deducts insurance and freight 
from these figures to get a net 
sales figure of $37.5 million 
after allowing $2.5 million for 
these two items. 

The company’s net cost of 
sales was up from $22 million 
to $25.1 million and with the 
addition of ocher expenses such 
as research, distribution, direc¬ 
tors’ and auditors’ fees, total 
operating costs of $30.4 million 
left a pre-tax operating profit of 
$7.1 million, compared with 
$7.3 million in 1979. 

The company gives a detail¬ 
ed breakdown of its sales. 

The notes to the accounts 
show that the $37.5 million 
net sales figure consisted of 
-agrumltural sales of $26.2 
million ($22.5 million), plastics 
sales of $5.9 million ($6.4 
million), industrial chemicals 
and metals $5 million ($4.7 
million) and pharmaceutical 
sales of $240,000 ($179,000). 

Non-operating expenses (a 
combination of capital profits, 
dividends, exchange 
movements and interest 
charges) oF $447,092, com¬ 
pared with $244,979 in 1979, 
leave a net pre-tax profit of $ 6.6 
million, compared with $7.0 
million the previous year. 

However, a fall in the tax 

S revision for $3.2 million to 
2.7 million left the net profit 
up slightly from $3,843,133 to 
$3,931,126. . . . 

The company’s non¬ 
operating expenses reveal 
some Interesting movements. 

The first figure is a profit of 
$330,963, edrapared with 
$137,801 the previous year. 
The notes to the accounts show 
this Is made up of $216,970 


worth of dividends, with & 
rest unspecified. 

Next is an exchange loa e 
$224,750 (Sill,752) ft*, 
trading, and this is followedbr' 

a nU entry ($48,589 prej: 

for exchange movem«m i 
off-shore borrowing. 

The interest expense faro 
at $347,346 ($60,489) £ 
the considerable increase hfe 
terest costs associated with ifc 
company’s move to bornntfa 
working capital requiremeiuj. 

A glance at the balance fa 
shows that under cnrrtr 
liabilities the bank ovefai 
has increased from $69,455 b 1 
$2,074,220. 

Total current liabilities r | 
down in the latest year, fiai 
$14.1 million to $12.3 miis\ 
and this is due mainly ioi 
significant fall in accoua 
payable from $13.7 duIIkbe! , 
$ 10.2 million. 

Current assets are up 6 a 
$18.9 million to $20.1 mUta 
and the figure includes inc 
crease in inventories frn 
$13.4 million to $15.3 Ai 
The notes show that thu :■ 
crease includes a jump in in 
materials and work in progrc' 
from $4.3 million to 5*5 
million — referred to earlierlj 
Watkins as one of the ttm 
for the increased wort'! 
capital requirements and & 
resultant bank overdrall 
While the volume of inn: 
tory held decreased by 4 pe 
cent during the year, ‘’me 
price increases resulted in & 
overall value of inventory ; 
creasing by 14 per cent.” 

The company's fixed 
are in the books at cost, hi t 
relevant notes reveal i 
bonus for shareholders. ^ 
The note for freehc.i 
buildings shows the 
valuation of $3.9 millioa U 
shown a big jump over o 
previous 1974 valuation of JU 
million. . 

The company has m 
achieved a ‘'profit” on ^ 

vestment in Canterhrf 
Timber Products Ltd. 
the shares are valued it cw 
$3,042,300, the notes ilw® 
valuation of these shar«*“ 
last sale price before tte 
pany’s 1980 balance dtf g 
$3,350,000 - w *307,w 
above cost. 
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Inflation squeezes Dunlop into new growth areas 


by Klaus Soreiraen 
NEW investments and exports 
W n 3 to hold the key to future 
growth for Dunlop New 
Zealand Ltd. 

The company’s annual report 
for the December 31 1980 year 
outlines the difficulties the 
company faces in finding 
growth in an industry so close¬ 
ly governed by economic 
policies and population 
growth. 

The company managed a 
modest profit increase from 
$4,607,000 to $4,898,000, in 
bhtorlc cost terms, but the 
report shows that most of the 
company's progress during the 
jw can be attributed to infla¬ 
tion. 

The company uses an index 
of company sales volume to il¬ 
lustrate its progress — or lack 
of it. 

While group sales increased 
faun $72.2 million to $84.4 
million the index of sales 
volume (which uses a base 
figure of 100 as of 1976) fell 


BSflSSi* 




from the 1979 index of 101 to 
96 in 1980. 

This represents a net fall in 
sales volume over the four 
years, even though sales In 
dollar terms have almost doubl¬ 
ed. 

The 1976 sales in dollar 
terms were $48.3 million, and 
the index 100 . 

*Thia rose to $56.4 million, 
and an index of 105 in 1977, 
but from that point on sales 
volume has steadily declined. 

The 1978 sales in dollars 
were up to $63 million, but the 
index fell to 103, while In 1979 
it fell again to 101 , though 
dollar sales were up to $72.2 
million. 

But apart from these prob¬ 
lems, two more immediate con¬ 
cerns cropped up in 1980. Im¬ 
ports of tyres increased to a 
25-year high, and the company 
found it had to increase bor¬ 
rowings — with the result that 


interest costs jumped from 
$279,000 to $1,134,000 and 
put a squeeze on profits. 

Trading profit was up from 
$9.4 million to $10.7 million, 
but the jump in interest charges 
meant the pre tax profit was on¬ 
ly slightly ahead at $8 million, 
compared with $7.9 million in 
1979. Tax decreased from $3.3 
million to $3.1 million, to leave 
the profit ahead by nearly 
$300,000 at $4.9 million. 

At the same time average bor¬ 
rowings had to be increased 
from $5.5 million to $8.5 
million. 

The year was “particularly 
testing” for Dunlop, according 
to chairman and managing 
director John Hammond, with 
imports adding to problems. 

“Total domestic sales of car 
tyres in the replacement market 
which had been declining year 
by year since 1974, stabilised at 
1979 levels but this was little 


different from the level of nine 
years ago”. 

“Dunlop maintained its 
dominant position within the 
industry “but in common with 
other local manufacturers we 
lost market share to indepen¬ 
dent traders who during the 
year obtained licences to im¬ 
port more tyres than at any 
time in the past 25 years." 

Hammond admits that the 
wider choice ottered to the con¬ 
sumer has its merits, but he 
says it was unfortunate for the 
local manufacturers that in¬ 
creased imports coincided with 
low domestic demand, coupled 
with further substantial in¬ 
creases in prices of Taw 
materials and other costs. 

He also suggests that some of 
the imports have not been sub¬ 
jected to the full import duty 
and have, in- fact, been 
“dumped” at prices lower than 


the charges In countries of 
origin. - 

As a result short-term pro¬ 
spects are dependent to a 
degree on the imports and “if 
the Government continues to 
allow entry of tyres or types 
whichj though not manufac¬ 
tured in New Zealand, have an 
equivalent in the domestic 
range, we shall eventually be 
forced to participate ourselves 
In this Import business,” that 
will cost jobs, says Hammond. 

Dunlop Increased exports in 
the latest year by 54 per cent — 
though the company does not 
disclose the dollar value — and, 
obviously with an eye to fur¬ 
ther export growth, the com¬ 
pany has bought Starlite In¬ 
dustries, a manufacturer of 
camping equipment and travel 
luggage. 

With the intention of 
boosting the company’s growth 
rate, the company went into the 


butyl rubber membrane 
business a couple of years ago, 
but Hammond says the sub¬ 
sidiary, called Shelter 
Engineering, found a depressed 
local market and, as a* result, 
concentrated on export 
markets. 

Another purchase during the 
vear was a 49 per cent interest 
In an .electronic central equip¬ 
ment manufacturer. Hammond 
says that while this company is 
capable of providing growth 
and exports, another reason the 
move was “to obtain ex¬ 
perience in a new area of opera¬ 
tions.” 

Dunlop has published 
inflation-adjusted accounts for 
the fifth year in succession, and 
they show a lower trading pro¬ 
fit of $8.9 million ($10.7 
million under historic methods) 
and a net profit after tax of only 
$2.3 million ($4.9 million). 
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dividends from 1976 to 1978 
were completely tax-free, the 
tax-free element of the 1979 
dividend was reduced to 4 cents 
mi of a total of 9.5 cents per 
share, and in 1980 the 12.5 
cents contained no tax free ele¬ 
ment. 

However, the company went 
hum way towards compen- 
wtlng for this by declaring a 
Me-fbr-sewn bonus issue early 
in I MO, which reduced the 
inire premium reserve from 
$504,341 to $60,094. 

The notes record that "of the 
J 6 W, the sum of $31,025 re¬ 
runs available Horn the 
♦M37.074 that the High 
9°“* .authorised for distribu- 

by way of tax . free ftvi- 

deod 1 . 

.Using current cost accoun¬ 
ts methods the company 
woukl have finished the year 
S* * 739 » 0 OO profit 
1W.MI.OQO under traditional 
methods) after the 
£»‘ng profit was reduced 
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PROPERTY INVESTMENT. 

Inflation edition 

by Squire L. Speedy 

ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 
IN NEW ZEALAND 

by David A.R. Williams 


S.L. Speedy’s inflation edition of 
Property Investment helps you, your 
clients and advisers to avoid the pitfalls 
of such investment aspects as rising 
inflation rates, market conditions, 
changing legislation and the loss in 
purchasing power of money. 

D.A.R. Williams’ book on Environments 
Law in New Zealand, also published by 
Butterwoiths, covers such topical 
matters as water rights, clean air 
licenses, the trimming of trees and the 
environmental pitfalls those investing in 
property need to be aware of. 
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RNZ in wars over ‘minimum business’ demand 


Gordon 


McLauchlan 


RADIO New Zealand is the 
of several media groups 
vtuch have threatened to 
rthdraw accreditation from 
jivotising agencies which 
to 1 ! buy what they arbitrarily 
tfde is enough of their 
piwiact- 

goth die Independent 
groadcasters' Association and 
& Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association tried the man- 
Kwrelast year, but apparently 
fam not followed it through. 

SBR understands the Radio 
ftw Zealand threat was more 
spdfr, despite an assertion by 
4 et and marketing director 
Jin Robertson that it was “a 
sigenion". 

It is probable that the ex- 
uniner of commercial practices 
raid be interested in the 
threat if a complaint were laid. 

Some advertising industry 
wuwsargue that accreditation 
«granted to an agency on the 
sumption that the agency is “a 
woasuserof that medium”; if 
in agency is not using the 
radium seriously, it should be 
restricted in the interests of 


professionalism by having ac¬ 
creditation denied. 

Others argue that such 
claims are mealy-mouthed 
when it has been accepted 
practice for years for non-ac- 
crcdited agencies to buy 
placement of their material 
through accredited agencies in 
return for a piece of the com¬ 
mission. 

The examiner of commercial 
practices could be interested in 
the fact that the media sers the 
level of use arbitrarily. 

A small agency may wish to 
retain its accreditation to ser¬ 
vice clients right across the 
spectrum of media and could 
have its livelihood jeopardised 
by an arbitrary decision when it 
is professional and financially 
sound enough to achieve basic 
accreditation and pay the fees 
(which are high in New 
Zealand). 

NBR asked several leading 
figures wirhin the industry to 
explain the principle behind 
accreditation fees. None of 
them knew. 

NBR suggested that the fee 
was originally to pay for a sur¬ 
vey of the financial ability of 
the agency to meet its obliga- 
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tions to its clients and the 
media. This was generally ac¬ 
cepted. 

No other explanation was 
available from die people NBR 
questioned about a fee that will 
cost each agency more than 
$1000 across all media this year 
(the equivalent in Australia: 
$25). 

Accreditation fees arc being 
raised again, too. The IBA last 
December lifted its fee for 1981 
from $25 to $200, and Radio 
New Zealand more recently 
from $250 to $300. 

It is understood rheNPA will 
be imposing an increase from 
$275 a year in the next few 
weeks. 

With Television New 
Zealand requiring $300, all¬ 
media accreditation for each 
agency this year will cost at least 
$1075 — a huge sum over all 
advertising agencies, and one 


which no doubt will be passed 
on to clients. 

Agencies subjected to Radio 
New Zealand's threat on min¬ 
imum billings are not happy to 
talk about the powerful organ¬ 
isation, but it is known they 
have been warned that 
"accreditation in future may 
depend on” the agency placing 
a minimum of $ 10,000 worth of 
advertising with radio this year. 

Robertson denied this was a 
strongly implied threat. He said 
that, first, the accreditation fees 
had been increased from $250 
to $300 “because we are in¬ 
troducing more and more sta¬ 
tions and we are therefore able 
to give better coverage of the 
country. We’ve got 29 stations 
now.” 

The IBA, he said, had nine 
stations. 

He was unable to explain the 
principle which linked the size 


of accreditation fees with the 
number of outlets. 

On the question of accredi¬ 
tation withdrawal unless the 
minimum of $ 10,000 was 
reached, he said he had not 
suggested a minimum 
placement, “but what 1 have 
suggested to some agencies that 
don't use us very much is that 
because their placements have 
not been high enough with 
radio, I have asked them to 
consider meeting a $ 10,000 
minimum because accredita¬ 
tion is to generate business.” 

He said agencies were 
"appointed” by accreditation 
"as our agents to sell radio". 

Asked about the $25 paid in 
Australia, he emphasised that 
Australian agencies paid ser¬ 
vice fees. Furthermore, the 
level of commission paid there 
was 10 per cent, not the 20 per 
cent “across the board” paid 


here — “15 per cent plus 5 per 
cent for prompt payment". 

(The examiner of trade 
practices is investigating the 
industry-wide 20 per cent 
commission agreement). 

Robertson disagreed with a 
suggestion that the high rate of 
accreditation might make it 
difficult for new agencies to 
open. He said two new agencies 
were opening in Wellington 
and neither had had difficulty 
with payment. 

The Association of Ac¬ 
credited Advertising Agencies 
apparently has not discussed 
accreditation fees, nor the 
principle behind them, for 
years. Nor has it formulated a 
policy in relation to the with¬ 
drawal of accreditation because 
of insufficient use of a par¬ 
ticular medium. 

The subject is expected to be 
raised soon. 


Announcing 

Electronic Filing from Kodak 

In an age of ever-increasing information, 

Kodak presents a way to find facts fast: 
the Kodak IMT-150 microimage terminal. 

Computers are best used to 

store and provide summary data. v . ... ..... ...... ........... 

But sometimes you need the entire 
original document. Begin¬ 
ning with only a fragment 
of data such as a date or 
invoice number, the IMT-150 
terminal quickly provides 
you with an image of the gen¬ 
uine article—the sales slip, 
bill of lading, invoice, or 
whatever you need. 

The document you see 
displayed on the screen is 
stored somewhere in the mid¬ 
dle of 14,000 other micro¬ 
filmed documents. Yet an 
operator can call up this specific 
document on the viewing screen 
of an IMT-150 terminal in less than 
' 9 seconds. And a dry paper print is 
available at the touch of a button, 
again in a matter of seconds.. 

Your mini or mainframe com 
puter knows the proper microfilm car 
tridge to selerf; the nyrr-15(j termir : . 
nal's owri computer"knows” exactly 

where to go within the cartridge to • ■ .. ■ ji 

find the document you are looking for. .. • .r————— --j 

Kodak offers a whole family of *••... The Sates MBjtweiy Business $y«tenjs Mariwdng Division, '. '•. '': 

electronic filing equipment From rmcrofilmers : k;odak New Zealand Limited, P.Q. Bo* 2198/ ; ; ; • . 

to microfilm ieader-pfinters tp dry COM laser : ?• $'■* 

printer^—niahy withtiiieirown.built-in ■! •••..;■ y”/.''.‘‘L: '-.v'-V-./i rlf f-'V'J 

intelligence and more sophisticated > - ; c3j.w«ntiobeabict»flndAM' 

: the fcewwit 1 IU'4 tn my ntye* wnwfr.etantufcrraligesfrM !/ , • r . *.'• ■ 

electronics. w-.. ■ laiencnMilpitplanii&vw• . • ; . 

Electronic filing Ur gn Iptegriyl part of Zi- •. v 

the modem automated office; look Into it; . v. ;;; 
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Manifesto to send voters into transports of joy 


by Bob Stott 

ONE of the three major 
political parties has been 
reported as saying it would sup¬ 
port the reintraduct ion of a 
Wellington-Lyttelton ferry ser¬ 
vice, 

Which party it was does not 
matter. The paint is that the 
great election year transport 
give-away has started. 

Accordingly, these thoughts 
on transport are olTcrcd for 
policy-makers in all political 
parties, free of any copyright 
claim. 

The party will support the 
re-introduction of a 
Wellington-Lyttclton ferry ser¬ 
vice. Support could take the 


form of cheap loan money, traf¬ 
fic gaurantees or even purchase 
of suitable ships for lease to 
operators. 

The party will expedite the 
building of a Mb rail ferry for 
the Wellington-Picton route. 
This will be a larger vessel 
which will replace the rapidly 
ageing Aramoana. 

The party notes th3t the 
Auckland-South Island service 
run by the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion's Coastal Trader is attrac¬ 
ting good loadings and will in¬ 
itiate a study to ascertain 
whether a second ship is need¬ 
ed. 

The party will introduce the 
"iron bridge” concept across 
Cook Strait. Under this scheme 


the separate charge for the rail 
ferry crossing will be 
eliminated and one rate, taper¬ 
ing with distance, will be in¬ 
troduced over the whole of a 
rail-ferry-rail inter-island 
journey. 

The party will ensure that 
suitable incentive rates for 
south-north freight movements 
are developed, to encourage 
and strengthen South Island in¬ 
dustry. 

The party will retain the rail- 
air service between the two 
islands. 

The party will not be respon¬ 
sible for the cost of increasing 
investment in inter-island 
transport, nor for diluting the 
revenue on the route by means 


such as the iron bridge. 

The party recognises that as a 
result of its policies more ser¬ 
vices will be employed to shift 
the same amount of goods, but 
any adverse effects which this 
may have on the nation’s 
economy will be blamed on 
neglect by past administrations. 

The party will restore Air 
New Zealand to profitability. 
The party will allow a 
reasonable number of charters 
by overseas airlines to serve 
New Zealand so that the price 
New Zealanders pay for 
overseas travel can be reduced 
to a realistic level. 

The party will encourage the 
formation of third-level airlines 
on domestic routes, but will not 


allow small centres to lose all 
air services. 

Where third-level operators 
refuse to serve a route because 
of inherent unprofitability the 
party will either subsidise the 
route until It proves worth¬ 
while for a third-level operator 
or will not permit Air New 
Zealand to abandon such a 
route. 

The party will expedite the 
electrification of the North 
Island main trunk railway and 
will immediately initiate 
studies on the economics of ex¬ 
tending electrification to the 
South Island main trunk line, 
to improve capacity on this im¬ 
portant South Island artery. 

The party will press on with 



On February 2 John Boswell landed in Geneva 
and somebody took off with his credit cards. 

The A merican Express Card was replaced, immediately 

Mr HOXUTEM karl n „ . J 


Mr BOSWELL had 
r - only walked from 

r" '.ffijp.lHf 1 '-- Customs to the 
Airport kiosk when 
he discovered his wallet had been stolen. 

After reporting the theft to the. Swiss 
police he remembered he could get a re¬ 
placement American Express Card at the 
local American Express Travel Office. 

Sure enough, within a couple of hours 
he was presented with a replacement 
Card. 

It’s easy for any credit card to be lost or 
stolen overseas. 

But worldwide the American Express 
Card is the easiest to replace. 

There are over 1000 American Express 
Travel Service Offices in 109 cduntries 
where you can get a replacement Card on 
verification. 

Most other cards must be replaced at 
the bank or office where they were issued. 
Which isn’t much help if you lose your 
card in Athens and it was issued in 
Auckland. 

Security Guaranteed 

The American Express Card is safer 
than cash. 

If it is lost or stolen you’re limited to a 
maximum liability of 850. And if you rc- 
(wrt its loss prior to any fraudulent use ' 
there’s no' liability at all. - 

However there is muck more to being 
an American Express Cardmember; : 


No Pre-set Spending Limit 

Since only responsible people arc 
selected for Cardmembership we don't 
believe in pre-setting a limit to their 
spending. 

Over 1000 American Express Travel 
Offices Worldwide 

As an American Express Cardmember, 
the services of more than 1000 American 
Express Travel Offices are available to 
you. 

Friendly, English-speaking staff will 
change your bookings, provide you with 
extra cash in an emergency, arrange rc- 


575,000 Free Travel Accident Insurance 
When you charge travel tickets on your 
American Express Card, you, your spouse 
and dependent children under 23 years of 
age are each automatically insured for 
}75,000 — absolutely free. 

The World’s Most Respected Card 
At leading shops, hotels, restaurants, 
car rentals and resorts .throughout New 
Zealand and worldwide the American 
Express Card is not just accepted, it is 
respected. 

We invite you to apply for the American Express 


placement Tarrlc T II OL ' ^ J tnnte 10 Vpfy for the American Express 

placement Cards and Travellers Cheques, the application brio* or pick up an apphea- 

and give you all sorts of local information. hon r wherevtr }** tee the One box. Fofmore 

They even provide you with a mailing , *f ept \ one American Express 

anywh^ in* c world- !£Sr ***■ 

Sttff a PP |!ou » n «™il American ExpiZ bTJo05 

Sfisr 

I Surname: Mr, Mr*, Mb*....J 

I Chrinian Naina.....• >■■■■,•<•> 

■ DateofBirth .-. 

I Tdephw,C Bu5lne F • • ■ ... Telephone Private.... 

I Home Addrcu. ..'j.■'., 11; .. ‘ • 
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all the formation of a railwayicn. 

goration and so ensure 
ors Railways are placed on i m! 
jse per business-like basis. 

:he Tl « party will not‘allow « 
:he abandonment of vital raj] u 
th- such as Napier-Gisboratw 

tor ™ rth , 0f Whan E®ei. the liaei 3 

ew Westland, the Central Ota 

a hne and other second 
routes, all of them vital to 
he well-being of provincial areas, 
■th The party will press on 
nd the revitalisation of the V* 

ue ington suburban train tons 

:x- and consider extending it 

he suburban rail electrification u 

te, Masterton. Auckland's sub* 

m- ban rail services yrill be iitih 

ed so that that city, too, hasdx 
ith sort of benefits Wellington 
from its rail service. 

— The party will not permii i 
wholesale abandonment tf 
long-distance rail passengers 
vices, and nor will it coubej 
with the wholesale dosing 
small stations in country area 
The whole railway orgaru? 
lion will be overhauled to th 
the new railways corpora^ 
can run a profitable opereii-n 
free from petty political b 
fiuences. 

The party will abolish ik 
road user charges scheme id 
replace it with a fuel u 
Restrictions on road's compsi- 
tion with rail will be cased, a 
the Railways will no longu 
need artificial protection ft:' 
road hauliers. At the same nr! 
the public’s investment in th 
railway system will be p* 
tected. 

The party will work e 
eliminate all we ighi-restrict^ 
bridges and will increase tti 
rate at which unsealed roads ut 
being tar-sealed. 

In urban areas, the moiom; 
networks will be completed 
until this Is done the fc- 
benefit from these netw® 
cannot be attained. 

The party recognises dute- 
piemen ration of this iranspt-t 
policy will result in eveamvi 
transport services chasing * 
same amount of traffic, t 
recognises that a vast inc«^ 
in transport investment wuJ K 
needed to carry the s® 
amount of goods. 

But any adverse elterts 
be a direct result of p» 
Government neglect. 
Implementation of 

policy, the party believes, 
have these effects: . 

• users will have a 

services no matter when W 
live, fon both goods 
passengers; _ 

• In all cases iranspw*^ 

1 will be held at the lowest^ 

ble level from the users p-* 

1 ° f •'regional develop®^ 

be enhanced, and the^ 
Ufe in the cities'improwj j 

• the wisest 
resources, particularly 
ingjy expensive energy. ^ 

A few final 
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Seaweed extract the secret of brothers 5 success 


by Ann Taylor 

SEAWEED has carried the 
Bell-Booth family in on a tide 
of success. 

Stephen and Mark Bell- 
Booth were nurtured on Max- 
icjop - the product that their 
father secured the franchise for 
20 years ago. Increasing 
demand for the liquid seaweed 
fertiliser has allowed the R A 
Bell-Booth company to hold its 
head well above water, without 
getting caught up in the un¬ 
dertow of agricultural take¬ 
overs and conglomerates. 

Res Bell-Booth set up the 
company in I960 to act as agent 
here for Maxicrop Interna¬ 
tional. The product was then 
sold mainly through home 
garden retail outlets. 

But farmers, recognising the 
nutrient deficiencies of their 
soil, started using Maxicrop 
about 12 years ago. A concen¬ 
trate strength was developed 
and demand increased to such 
an extent that a network of 
marketers had to be put on the 
road. 

The seasonal nature of its 
application meant other 
products had to be developed; 
Vitagran, a seaweed pellet feed; 
Nuirimol, a drench and feed 
'Upplemcnt; and Nuiriex, a 
mineral salt block with a 
'iawefld additive. 

The salt blocks were man¬ 
ufactured for years by Summit 
rainier, a Palmerston Nortli- 
taed company that started 
wag Maxicrop as an additive 
three years ago. 

When both companies 
recame the subject of tentative 
utt-over feelers from some of 
the larger agricultural firms 
decided the best course 
I* “merge and the Bell- 
worn Group was born. 

The spotty tried to swallow 
the whale” as the brothers dc- 
their merger with a 
!j™pany,in kin, its big brother. 
l . ne >' tod some trouble con- 
™cmg financiers, but after 
“pualistng on the sale of their 

Sssas: 

falso includes 

2*. Summit Palmer ns- 

^.^bothof 

will be re- 
biscuit Shep 
S '^yhave been told it 
ma ibI* 1 but the,r advertis- 
"dresvH^ 1 n .° W Colcns °i has 

^ fl P - thebiscuit ’ which 
Ma*;^ abB a faction of 
dJ^°P> and dressed up the 

8 te| evision ad 

mafe- clean U P ^ 

“*erusi n ^f“ yj . re “Pt ,sin g 
the pan ;A ‘ or w , hat lt ,s and 
7 ri 11 has to play." 

ColenSQ on 

A is ng J, de>Ericwhite 

handle their PR. 


Getting it all 
together 
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Mark (left) and Stephen Bell- E 

and the formula seems to be 
working. 

Reservations expressed in 
the agricultural research world 
are obviated by advertising. 
The high cost and low recom¬ 
mended application rates bode 
against its worth according to 
the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, but it has no criticism 
of the product. 

Three years ago the company 
turnover was $600,000. The 
projected June 1981 target is 
$7.6 million — $5 million in 
manufacturing lines, and $3 
million in distribution. 

The group is also one of the 
major distributors for Gal¬ 
lagher Electronics' farm fences 
and Romac Industries veterin¬ 
ary supplies. “Every product 
we push has ui he a good one" 
says Mark who has to “turn 
down approaches to dis¬ 
tribute". 

The private company, with 
Mark and Stephen as the prin¬ 
cipal shareholders, has a board 
of management which brings 
together managers from the 
different branches fur a 
“cross-pollination" of ideas 
and “allows decisions to be 
made quickly". 

Tom MacDonald, formerly 
general manager of Summit 
Palmer is the group general 
manager; and John Carroll, late 
general manager of Zenith 
Seeds, sales director. 

The board of directors con¬ 
sists of the brothers, the father 
and former chairman of R A 
Bell-Booth, Jack Wyncss. 

The company's staff com¬ 
prises 15 representatives based 
in the branches and 25 office 
workers. The wholesale ope¬ 
ration has Wrightsons, Dalge- 
rys and Allied Farmers as its 
main customers. 

Rex Bell-Booth is virtually 
retired and Mark, 28, and Ste¬ 
phen, 26, run the company. The 
merger was Mark's idea and 
Stephen organised the finance.. 

The two brothers have, 
worked together for a number 
of years. Stephen went into the 
company straight from school 
— where he says he was always 
in the bottom class, and has 
learnt what he knows “in the 
school of. hard knocks” and 
from good advisors; 3 

Mark, after selling real estate 
and starting his own contract-, 1 ; 
ing business, joined three ye^rs. 
agO. . ' O:.' 

They place high-demands!; 
and are businesslike in their 
approach tti each other, they, 
say. Mark handles .kales and 
marketing while Stephen lacks '; 
after finance and; adndnlstra-^ 
tion. “We are pierfqrpiance-j 
oriented and have , ( frank; add; 
opea discussions”.they iSay*, 
althMiAh*. 



Booth ... eat, sleep and talk work. 

day on work - “we talk, sleep \ 
and eat it". Literally - Stephen 
puts Maxicrop on his weet-bix. c 
The Bell-Booths believe a ] 
large percentage of Maxicrop / 
never sees a plant. "People put I 
it on their breakfast, in their t 


optimists' 1 


mi 



baths and feed it to their dogs." 

The seaweed for Maxicrop is 
cut in Norway and goes to 
England for processing at 
Maxicrop International. Bell- 
Booths arc the biggest cus¬ 
tomer, Taking 120,000 kg of the 


raw product. It is liquified and 
some trace elements magne¬ 
sium and copper arc added 
here. The basic expertise for 
research and development is 
imported. 

The minerals make up for 


deficiencies in the soil here — 
like iodine in which the World 
Health Organisation has 
classed New Zealand as one of 
the most deficient countries. 

Maxicrop grows from nu¬ 
trient sources in the sea which 
land-based plants can as¬ 
similate for hormones, nu¬ 
trients, growth regulators and 
corrective properties. Local 
seaweed cannot be used 
because it is too cold for rc~ 
growth. 

But Maori people have al¬ 
ways put it on their land, stock 
that graze near the sea are 
known to do better and good 
gardeners arc not beyond using 
raw' seaweed as a compost or 
fertiliser. 

And the future for Bell- 
Booth and its tentacles: “To go 
public, to continue to serve the 
agricultural community and to 
get on with a new product 
range.” 


The pallet racking system that keeps pace with 
every step of a possible 3-stage expansion plan 


Hamilton Perry storage—as your NEEDS alter, your RACKING alters! 


Whether a storage system Is being designed for your present Why settle lor anything loss than pallet storage racking that 

premises or a brand new complex, It’s still moBt Important to not only keeps pace with conslanf streamlining of your 

keep future expansion plans In mind. You'll save lime and methods but also allows extensions and alterations anytime 
money by making your Initial installation a Keylock 3-stage the need arises. Here's an axamnie of Kevinrk 1 

system from Hamilton Parry Industries Limited. 





Ci.THIS NEW KEYLOCK INSTALLATION VMS 
ESPECIALLY PLANNED TO AL LOW 
DRIVING FROM AISLE TO AISLE UNDER 

It'S bolted, NOT welded . . ^ THE RACKING - ICb a pr.iclicu method Of 


not only keeps pace with constant streamlining of your 
methods but also allows extensions and alterations anytime 
lha need arises. Here's an example of Keylock 3-stage 
planning:— 

A convenient and economical installation, 
efficiently serviced by counter balanced truck 

A change to narrow aisle racking with 
suitable reach truck when volume increases and 
j hl-rise handling becomes necessary. 

The move to a complete narrow aisle 
system, with fully guided turret truck operation. This 
ultimata in storage is extremely fast and functional, 
because the driver has no directional driving 
problems and the truck loads sideways Instead of 
lorwarda. 

MOST IMPORTANT OF ALL, NO REPLACEMENT 
OF THE INITIAL KEYLOCK RACKING IS 
REQUIRED TO FACILITATE ANY OF THESE CHANGES 
and even ll a complete change of looallon 

takas place, all the raoklng can still be 
dismantled and relocated. 


. The boiled braced OonslrucUan ol every Keylock 
iriBlBUBUdrtia a melor.reaaon behind its adaptability. • 
THERE'S NO WELblNG OF ANY UNIT TO ANOTHER; bo . 
changes to the plan, or removal and replacement ol any ' 

. damaged secliqn; Causes much lass disruption at tar fesscoBt 


so it’s easily adjustable! 


obtaining considurnblo (.-ulr.i storage c.ipaeily 
wlllicnl ch.inymg the present operating r.yfilom. 


to reetitot you, your uniquely designed Keylock 
uarantees SIMPLE ADJU8T 
3 AND DEPTHS. A . 

. iq era aaBtly.pCcoirtmodatad 
it's rcqWngfisilofad msde ,T io pom your pruani and tutwe needs! 
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Insurance 


Renewed interest in policies for women 


by John Sloan 
FOR many years, the life in¬ 
surance industry has offered 
conventional life insurance 
policies at lower rates to female 


lives than those applicable to 
males. 

Males might cry discrimin¬ 
ation, but it has been a statistical 
fact that women live longer 


than men — the main reason for 
offering life insurance at more 
favourable rates than those ap¬ 
plicable to male lives. 

With the return to the work 


‘Think big’ thinking behind merger 


by John Sloan 

“BEING big isn’t necessarily 
beautiful, but in the finance 
field being big is better.” 

That philosophy was ex¬ 
pounded by Gil Hoskins, Na¬ 
tional Mutual's manager for 
New Zealand, who said finan¬ 
cial strength and million dollar 
resources made life insurance 
offices more effective. 

Hoskins predicted that 
smaller life insurers would have 
to consider merging if they 
were to control ever-increasing 
overheads. If they didn’t, 
Hoskins predicted, some small 
life insurers could go to the 
waif. 

Another National Mutual 
philosophy is that all the 
company’s insurance and fin¬ 
ancial services share be of 
comparatively equal size and 
effectiveness. 

“We can’t operate with a big 
company here and little peanut 
over there," said Hoskins. 

Now that the National Mu¬ 
tual and Commercial Union 
have merged their life opera¬ 
tions, their combined resources 
are huge. National Mutual 
policy-holders' funds at Sep¬ 
tember 30 1980 stood at $508 
million. Add the CU*s life fund 
of $182 million, and you get the 


potential to exert tremendous 
dour in the business world 

Such funds enable the Na¬ 
tional Mutual to invest more 
than $2 million each week. 

The National Mutual and 
Commercial Union merger is 
certainly making its presence 
felt in the life insurance field. 
Their latest figures show: 

• Increasing bonuses and 
different method to allow a 
more equitable distribution of 
investment gains for longer- 
term policies; 

• Investment income up by 
22.4 per cent; 

• Premium income for new 
sales up by 31.4 per cent; 

• New sales of superannua¬ 
tion business up by 42 per cent* 

• Strong growth in size and 
profitability in the group's 
finance subsidiary. 

National Mutual chairman 
G A Parsons enthused: “Of the 
14 years I have been on the New 
Zealand Board of National 
Mutual, the year under review 
has undoubtedly been the most 
eventful and the most reward¬ 
ing returns of progress and in¬ 
novation." 

Hoskins, an actuary, 
nevertheless bluntly assesses- 
the problems facing both Na¬ 
tional Mutual and the country; 
“Investment decisions during 


Some 

legal opinions about 
The Capital Letter... 

"• - ■ I always seem to (be) congratulating you on the 
quality of the publication...It truly is indispensable" 

Assistant Professor, Faculty of Law, 
University of Western Ontario. 

"May I compliment you on a fine publication, it says 
it all in a few pages, which normally takes hours of frustrating 
research!' 

Auckland solicitor. 

"I would like to tell you how much we appreciate 
The Capital Letter. Indeed we cannot imagine how we 
practiced without it." 

Large Auckland law practice. 

"Reading the editorial comment in The Capital Letter 
is increasingly one of the highlights of the working week. 

Your delightful blend of fact ana cynicism la always inform¬ 
ative and stimulating. One hopes that the Prime Minister's 
department subscribes!' 

Dunedin solicitor. 

"I appreciate your concise presentation of current 
events, legislation and public affairs." 

Director, uiiliorifli oigauisntrou. 

“Your Capital Letter is indeed a splendid' achievement? 

Official, legal division, 
Coinniomofallh Secretarial, London 

...the publication...consistently achieves the printing 
of quick, brief decisions on important Court matters: this 
compared with other legal publications which give a more 
detailed narrative, frequently with a long commentary by an 
alleged expert, but available many weeks after the decisions." 

Gislwar /mo practice. 

The Capital Letter is widely respected for Its unfailing ability 
to be completely up-to-date with court decisions, statutory 
regulations, new legislation, and decisions emanating from 
Parliament. Cabinet, the Judiciary and a range of quasi-judicial 
tribunals. 

To subscribe to The Capital Letter, or to request a free. 


che year have been made in an 
environment subjected to an 
unacceptably high level of in¬ 
flation, increasing levels of 
unemployment, growing in¬ 
dustrial unrest and worsening 
balance of payments deficit. 

“Interest rates on fixed in¬ 
terest securities, although 
reaching record levels, were 
still below the inflation rate, 
resu lting in a negative return by 
investors in real terms. 

“Interest rates' can only be 
maintained at lower levels if 
inflation eases. There is little 
sign of this at present." 


force of many women over the 
last 15 years, life assurance 
companies and their actuaries 
will be keen to ascertain if the 
stresses and strains of work in 
the 20th century affect female 
longevity. 

The fife insurance industry 
has always recognised the male 
as the only bread-winner. He 
has been the number one target 
of insurance companies which 
have marketed a variety of life 
insurance packages. 

But if a wife and mother dies, 
the mortgage still has to be paid, 
the children fed and looked 
after, schooling provided, thus 
demonstrating that a wife and 
mother has an equal if not 
greater need to be insured than 
her husband. 

As a result of the influx of 
married women into the work 
force, obviously there are many 
more two-income families 
today than previously. 


This further emphasises the 
necessity to insure the woman 
of the house who, in addition to 
her other duties, has become an 
assistant financial bread-win¬ 
ner for her family. 

The traditional method of 
insuring women has been to 
offer standard whole of life or 
endowment policies. But, in 
recognition that family finan¬ 
cial responsibilities diminish as 
children grow up and leave 
home, there has been a trend to 
insure women by term insu¬ 
rances. Term life insurances 
can sometimes achieve the 
protection required at the 
minimum cost. 

A recent innovation has been 
introduced by Amev Life. 
Husband and wife can insure 
themselves joindy, the contract 
becoming payable on the first 
death and the survivor having 
the option to effect a further 
policy without providing 


evidence of health up to fo 
original amount insured. 

Amev’s contract can be a 

tended right through to age 85 
Automatic inflation 

ments are made in line with tb 

cost of living index, and the 
policy can be changed to other 
types of insurance iftheneedi 
of the insured changes. 
ti Tte policy, known as tbe 
"plan-for-living two in cme”, 
can include guaranteed i m- 
rability options for children of 
the family, thus making it i 
complete family policy. 

Dave Houpt, Amev*s Wel¬ 
lington branch manager, told 
NBR'. “With the continuing 
emancipation of women tbe life 
insurance industry expects to 
see a continuation of tbe in¬ 
creasing interest taken bj 
women in the life insurance 
field and also by the industry in 
continuing to market to the 
female population." 
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Self-insurance carries its own risks 


THE economic pressure facing 
non companies today means 

^ every item of expense has 

o be closely scrutinised and 
dscK such as audit fees, legal 
txpenses and Insurance 
piums which may previous¬ 
ly have been accepted without 
question are now subject to 
searching Inquiry. 

In the case of insurance 
premiums, this questioning has 
coincided with a period of ex¬ 
treme competition in the mar¬ 
ket with fierce rate cutting re¬ 
placing the previous general 
adherence to tariff and with 
brokers playing off one com¬ 
pany against another. 

Underthese circumstances it 
is possible to effect substantial 
savings and an undertaking by 
brokers to save up to 30 percent 
or more of insurance costs, 
which is by no means unusual, 
is very tempting indeed to a 


company struggling to cut ex- ‘ 
penses. 

But, as with most money¬ 
saving schemes, there is a debit 
side which needs to be 
evaluated against the potential 
savings. Largely because of the 
complexity of modern policy 
design, the extent of the addi¬ 
tional costs incurred by the 
company is often overlooked or 
underestimated. 

In the majority of cases the 
premium savings are achieved 
by the acceptance by the com¬ 
pany of relatively high excesses 
— that is, self-insured up to 
these designated high levels and 
underwriting only major ac¬ 
cident risks. This means that 
the company must deal with all 
claims for amounts under the 
excess. 

The use of the service of 
brokers or consultants in this 
area can assist but the cost, of 
course, simply dissipates the 


ERNIE Moston, the company secretary of the Zip group of com¬ 
panies ia a well known sports administrator, chairmen of the Laura 
Ferguson TruBt, and president of the New Zealand Risk Manage¬ 
ment Association. His views on trends in the buBineas insurance 
world and the pitfalls of self-insurance appear in this article: 


premium savings made and 
inevitably there is an extra ad¬ 
ministrative burden on the 
company. 

Very few companies have 
executives with the necessary 
knowledge and experience to * 
handle this work efficiently and 
even if they had, the cost of 
setting up the necessary 
procedures and records is con¬ 
siderable. 

A further cost to be taken in¬ 
to consideration in any decision 
to adopt a programme of self- 
insurance is the greater em¬ 
phasis which this procedure is 
likely to place on the instal¬ 
lation and policing of risk 


management techniques, in 
order to Teduce claims to an ab¬ 
solute minimum. 

This means, basically, the ac¬ 
ceptance by management at all 


levels of the need to prevent ac¬ 
cidents from happening. 

Such prevention will almost 
surely require capital costs — 
for example, fire doors, 
duplication of water supply, 
sprinkler systems, security 
systems, and so on, so the com¬ 
mitment of the directors and 
top management to the concept 
is essential and will inevitably 


take up valuable administrative 
time. 

IT you decide to reduce your 
insurance premium costs by 
adopting a degree of self- 
insurance, be sure to calculate 
carefully all of the costs which 
you will thereby incur in staff 
administration procedures and 
accident prevention measures. 
The cost involved may greatly 
reduce the net saving. 


Australian business seeks extortion cover 


INSURANCE brokers in 
Australia report a spate of in¬ 
quiries about extortion cover 
following three bomb attacks 
upon Woolworths* stores in an 
attempt to exact $1 million. 

In addition to the closures 
and evacuations which the 
bomb attacks prompted, 


on the Paper War! 


Then,pick up the phone i and call the country’s number one 

Word Processing people. 



You've got nothing to lose but hours of 

typing time. 

Auokland 798-340, Palmerston 
71-684, Wellington 720-007, or 
^nmohuroh 792-274 right now collect. 

Just leave your name and telephone number 
one of our experienced people will make 
0011 v a time convenient to you. 
t . hear, perhaps for the first time, 

0 plain foots about Word Processing In dear, 
c ° no « 0 business English, 
far, ex P lain to you how information 
nf?P e .? toped and remembered at the press 
or a button, thanks to an ingenious 
wvlce called a “Hodov dtao* — 




We've recently 
Installed our 170th CPT 
Word Processing 
System In New Zealand 
After three years we’re 
still number one In the 
field. The reason for 
our suooess is the 
reason you should pick 
up that phone: we 
believe that service and back-up support are 
as Important as the equipment Itself. 

When you’ve satisfied yourself that 
we’re worth at least a chat then oall us. 
Bather than smother you with 
glowing self-penned testimonials, we’ll 
suggest you talk to some of our 
satisfied ollents personally. 

Hear/See for yourself how 
they’ve beaten the paper war. 

Meantime clip and post this 
coupon formore facts. 


. H °w fresh 

^anbefedin . . 

cutting!? ttole 83 toe unit is printing out, ; 

turnaround time by 00%. . 
out viw owni ng a Word Processor oan even 

0Pd Ppdoesslng dan open Up 
with ■ 08111 your business not possible; ■ 

tr^ 0ntio nal typewriters. 



Woolworths lost at least 50 
hours trading at other stores 
across Australia as further hoax 
calls forced them to close for 
extended periods. (Woolworths 
reported some 74 hoax calls in 
Sydney alone.) 

The upsurge ol interest 
among department stores and 
other vulnerable businesses 
follows a warning from a 
former London police chief. Sir 
Robert Mark, that more extor¬ 
tion attempts against big busi¬ 
ness in Australia can be ex¬ 
pected. 

Sir Robert was flown to 
Australia toadvise Woolworths 
about security arrangements in 
the wake of the bombing cam¬ 
paign. He warned that the 
bomb anacks on the shopping 
chain should not be seen as an 
isolated crime. Such extortion 
attempts, he said, posed a more 
serious threat in Australia than 


political terrorism, because 
they are much more likely, and 
should never be looked on as 
improbable or spasmodic. 

Sir Robert's assessment 
confirms warnings by Aus¬ 
tralian security experts that 
more acts of terrorism will be 
directed in future against 
private industry. 

These authoritative apprai¬ 
sals may persuade underwriters' 
that the risk of extortion is 
growing and cause a corre¬ 
sponding rise in premiums. 

Most insurance companies in 
Australia would not have poli¬ 
tics offering indemnity against 
trading losses caused by terru- 
risi attacks, threats or hoaxes. 
Thus the Woolworths’ bomb¬ 
ing campaign has exposed it 
significant deficiency in the 
insurance market and opened 
up a new area of business. 


The first 
management guide 

to one of New Zealand^ 
most important, complex 
and frustrating 
industries. 
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, -computers*: bureau=word PROCESSINGS I 

Number One In Word Process^ 

tttorekJhiiJ? 1 l0ve y° u for ElakiEg their job :■ I • pri £ox8003Auokland F,O.Box 1384,Paamet|Stoti North • I 
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TbeTVansport Book has be«» toeqlficaUy dealghet^ by the .. 
Publishers of National Business to keep management 

better informed about a sector of th* ecdnorhy vital tothe 
successful and profitable cunning of their own businesses,: ;; : 

The Transport Book Is a detailed, directory of qfi company In ; 
the transport' and transpbrt related fields and provides transport 
users with instant Comparison of competing fed1 complepiem-: 
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SEVEN unions have combined 
to campaign the oil industry for 
a 35-hour working week to 
create more jobs. 

The clerical workers', 
drivers', engineers', labourers', 
storemen and packers', boiler¬ 
makers', engine drivers' and 
firemen's union are all Involved 
in the oil and distribution in¬ 
dustry. 

Stewart McCaflley, national 
secretary of the . Drivers' 
Federation, was elected chair¬ 
man of the group when the 
seven came together at a 
meeting convened by the FOL. 
He said the campaign was bas¬ 
ed on a nine-day fortnight and 
would aim to educate union 
members and the public. 

"We are not the first to break 
the 40-hour week,” he said, 
pointing to the 37%-hour week 
worked by the clerical, In¬ 
surance and journalists union 
members (the PSA is another). 

Union officials insist that the 
oil industry can afford a 
35-hour week. 

“It has the means and the 
ability to opt for a 35-hour 
week. They've heen ripping us 
off for years, now they can start 
to pay it back,” was one com¬ 
ment. 

The Australians are at log¬ 
gerheads on the issue. The 
Government there announced a 
$2 million campaign against 
the unions' orchestrated push 
which last month scored a 
success with 850 workers at the 
state's Alton petro-chemicnl 
plant on the basis of produc¬ 
tivity bargaining. The Arbitra¬ 
tion Commission found In 
favour of a 72-hour fortnight. 

The chemical industry was 
threatened with the withdrawal 
of tariff protection if it defied 
the Government and introduc¬ 
ed a 35-hour week. But the 
commission stood by its find¬ 
ing and the Government was 
obliged to accept ihe umpire's 
decision. 

The Australian oil industry 
reached agreement on a 
35-hour week in 1973. Thai 
was ratified by the Arbitration 
Commission in 1976. 

FOL secretary Ken Douglas 
says the Australian situation is 
obviously of interest. 

“There are a number of in¬ 
dustries that have the same 
ownership, structure and pro¬ 
duction scenario. The iwo 
countries are becoming more 
and more interrelated,” he said. 

The oil companies here have 
deliberately made no comment. 
They are under no claim at the 
moment and no approaches 
have been made to ihem, accor¬ 
ding to Employers Association 
advocate Steve Marshall, who 
deals with the oil companies. 

Marshall said the question of 
.. shorter working hours was 
, national matter, "something 
correctly discussed between na- 
■ tional bodies with Government 
involved", and not a matter, for 
an industry negotiation. 

“To take the approach that it 
could be applied in a particular 
industry is industrially naive. It 
is obviously a national claim,” 
he said. 

In the current economic 
climate, it was almost “a self-: 
destructive" move, he argued. : 

“There Is no evidence that an. 
increased cost structure is go¬ 
ing to result In employers being 
able to expand Job oppor¬ 
tunities. It might well result In 
the opposite effect." 

Marshall does not see that a. 
comparison can be made be¬ 
tween NZ and Australian cir¬ 
cumstances. “You must com-' 
pare like 1 with like.. Demand, 
productivity arid the additional 


cost factor have to be con¬ 
sidered and they're different 
there." 

Marshall concedes that, in a 
buoyant economic climate, 
employers might be in a posi¬ 
tion to consider a shorter week. 

The 40-hour week was in¬ 
troduced by the pre-war 
Labour Government in 1936 to 
stimulate employment, but the 
advent of war made its effort 
difficult to assess. 

Douglas disagrees that the 
question must be considered on 


an industry basis. “The 
35-hour week slogan covers a 
number of situations. Five 
seven-hour days might be 
suitable in one industry and not 
in another,” he said. 

"The oil industry is one 
where the question has been 
raised by individual unions 
over a number of years.” 

The unions certainly have 
time to mount their campaign, 
The current agreement cover¬ 
ing oil company engineers ex¬ 
pires in November and the 


drivers and stores awards ex¬ 
pire in December. 

The push for a 35-hour week 
is not a direct result of increas¬ 
ing unemployment. Most 
unions have adopted it as 
policy and some have included 
it in claims. It has been FOL 
policy for 20 years; the electri¬ 
cians have included it in the 
claims for the last 10 years; the 
engineers adopted it as policy 
in 1974. 

And this is not the first time a 
concerted effort has been made 


to get the Government to adopt 
a 35-hour week. In 1978 the 
Combined State Unions 
adopted a “comprehensive, ma¬ 
jor new unemployment 
policy”. To ensure the creation 
of jobs, for those looking for 
them, one measure could be 
“the creation of a standard 
week of 35 hours for all 
employees without reduction in 
take home pay.” 

And last year the engineers 
and electricians' secretaries an¬ 


nounced the start of a 
paign. * 

The Employers Federation 
reaction then was semantically 
similar to its current attitude 
President Grahame Reid said! 
we are not burying our headi 
and adopting an ostrich «. 
titude about this.” Executive 
director Jim Rowe’s statement 
of March 31 read: “I can only 
liken this campaign to die 
ostrich which hides its head in 
the sand when danger bd- 
proaches." r 


gdailng on the conserva- 
jjmwtroeflt - the West 
festive forest — is again 
jit irnij of the Forest Ser- 

j fttununagement plans for 
' ^ tad North Westland 
jtka completed by the 
fci Service end all public 
Guiana were due by 
bdill. 

[k dialogue between con- 
.pflcais and the Forest 


Service is lively and well- 
informed as both sides try to 
resolve what should happen to 
the last of the wilderness and 
standing nreas of lowland 
forest. But, at stake, is the 
livelihood of one-fifth of the 
West Coast's population of 
35,000, who are dependent 
directly or indirectly on the 
timber industry. The 
industry’s long-term future is 
assured by substantial exotic 
planting but those trees will not 
be ready until 1990. 


Meantime four conservation 
organisations - the Native 
Forest Action Council, Royal 
Forest and Bird Protection 
Society, Federated Mountain 
Clubs and the Environment 
and Conservation Organisa¬ 
tions — have reached agree¬ 
ment on a statement which sets 
out priority areas for conserva¬ 
tions in Westland. 

This statement comes at the 
end of protracted attempts to 
set aside areas for ecological, 


West Coast trees 


wilderness and recreation 
reserves. 

The DSIR and Forest Ser¬ 
vice submitted recommenda¬ 
tions to the scientific co¬ 
ordinating committee responsi¬ 
ble for recommending 
ecological reserves re¬ 
quirements in state forests. 

What reserves that commit¬ 
tee actually proposed, based 
largely on vegetation criteria, 
then went to an officials com¬ 
mittee which whittled them 
down further. 


Now the forest management 
plans have left smaller areas, in 
some places, than those approv¬ 
ed by the officials. 

The conservation con¬ 
glomerate, in its recent submis¬ 
sions to the Forest Service, has 
taken into account West Coast 
interests, government depart¬ 
ments and other interested par¬ 
ties, according to spokesman 
Guy Salmon. 

He says their approach is 
characterised by a commitment 
to a multiple-objective plan- 


_ FOBD SERIES^ 

Deal vouiseli a D SaSanJ come up tmm me 

Mh O e r 80e Serle8 ThetrUCklnB,rUmPCard J | Mf 1MI ^ 

Check its credentials. It’a nrattv nhuim iq 1 I 


Ford D Series. The trucking trump card 
of the 80s. 

Check Its credentials. It's pretty obvious 
that right now tha D Series Deal of Profitability 
Is more relevant than ever. 

D Series delivers It all... 

OUTSTANDING ECONOMY . 

D Series has always been fuel 
efficient, but never more so than 
right now. A few nifty refinements are mk 
designed to give you between 2.5% Ijjjfl 

and 6.5% extra savings in this vital §|9 
area. HH 

And with D Series' diversity of 
engine, transmission, and wheelbase 
options you can choose a machine *.. 

that's virtually custom-built for your : ' 

business. 

LOWER OPERATING COSTS 

D Series deals out another trump 
by slashing downtime to the absolute AM 
minimum. This means huge reductions 
in service costs and complications. 

The "One Man" Tilt Cab, all round P 
accessibility and ease of daily 
checks through detachable panels “ 
reduces profit-eating downtime 
even further. 

So does access to Ford's low- 
priced parts and nationwide service >^i 

network - the best In New Zealand. 



SUPERIOR DRIVER ENVIRONMENT 

To your driver his truck Is his second home. He works better In a better environment 
read anti afo™ foQtn m* 9 ? * an . d w^kthrough coupled with panoramic visibility, easy-to : 
workingen^ronmen^ d dUfabe r,ch cloth seats - make for a total| y superior 

ABSOLUTE DEPENDABILITY 

H„& r0,n9 f i Jel inJectl0 P equipment, Improved sealing against dirt Ingress and heavy 
duty cooling systems promise total reliability. y 

and E nfviKmf 1 dl f 880 ' and *» Cummins V8 deliver hill flattening performance 
and urban flexibility for short and long haul operators alike. 

WIDE RANGE OF PROFIT-BUILDING MODELS 

From the D2418 28 tonne GCW tandem through to the D0707 3 tonnar there's a 
model to make you money. 

It's part of the Ford philosophy of providing the transport Industry with the 
most advanced trucking system available today. From lightweight petrols to 
tandems and turbos, there's nothing that can touch a D. 

And they look as good as they work. 
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! VbtjrFbrdoeaterholds 
a whole hand of D Series Thjmp Cards.; 
Come on down for a deal you can’t refuse. 
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I 11 nin 8 and aims to develop a 
»comprehensive conservation 
ov ' view within the concept of 
balanced use. 

con- The group’s stated aims are 
’T 18 " preservation of major 
, has wilderness areas, on a perma- 
.oast nent, rather than temporary 
P"*- moratorium basis, and sustain- 
P® r - ed yield production of native 
man timber. 

. . Salmon says the conserva- 
n « tionisis are in agreement with 
nent ihe Forest Service in North 
)lan- Westland. Sufficient exotics 
have been planted there to aus- 

- f tfl l n the industry from 1990 on- 

I wards. 

The conservationists, 
ironically, are advocating beech 
milling to take pressure off the 
podocarps in the interim. But 
beech is unpopular with the 
sawmillers and needs 
marketing. 

The areas recommended by 
the DSIR for reserves are the 
same as those advocated by the 
conservationists. 

In South Westland, where 
there is no exotic resource and 
two or three southern mills are 
threatened with closure, the 
conservationists recommend 
clear-felling of areas that have 
been selectively logged until 
commitments have run out and 
the industry can be scaled 
down. “The trees are just 
going to blow over anywav”, 
says Salmon. 

The Forest Service aims are 
not totally at odds with the con¬ 
servationists. 

Foresters' objectives are sus¬ 
tained yield production of 
native timber, continued 
employment and prosperity in 
the timber industry and the 
protection of forest areas in 
reserves and national parks. 

Bur in South Westland, long¬ 
term supply contracts with the 
timber industry mean that con¬ 
servation must take a back seat. 
One contract was signed as 
recently as 1979. 

Some Forest Service officers 
admit they are not happy with 
proposals which would commit 
rhe bulk of economically ac¬ 
cessible virgin forest to logg¬ 
ing. 

Some areas are proposed for 
protecdon — south of the 
Okarita River, and South 
Okarito and Waikukupa state 
forest, advocated by the Na¬ 
tional Parks Authority — but 
only on a temporary basis. 

In South Westland, the con- ■ 
servadonists want these forests 
t and Ohinetamatea added to 
Westland National park “right 
away” and the Northern 
Maruia Valley reserved, 

A seminar Jo Wellington ear*, 
lvta montb brought together . 
th^^vUrf<}U8 parties.; iWi^life. 

T 4 M^tant director Dr ; ; : 

• Malcolm Crawley spld “no ef¬ 
fort will be spared in our at- ! 
tempts to protect the forests . 

? fnd. their^pathte wildlife 1 '. - ;. • 
\ j ScrviqeVdepmy : 

Artdr?w: • 

■ ? J.s^ld .consideration:,. 

. had been,giy*i t6 rMuclng the, 

; ft^wWnUlp , 1 . a^owabM. ^ut, arid ; hr - 1 
Paying ebmjjetiBatipn. 

■ 1 ihdWdpleatthe criniof; 

■ thejnattet^the WestCoa^tm; 
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Taranaki ‘Darts Club’ more than just friendly society 


From Page 1 

The concern has increased as 
leading boilermaker militants 
have become more active in the 
district. 

New Zealand Engineering 
Union members have legal — 
and traditional — right to 
welding, fabrication and boiler- 
making work in Taranaki. 

But boilermakers have 
established the Taranaki 
Boilermakers Society in New 
Plymouth. Locally known as 
the "Taranaki Darts Club’ 1 , it 
is a "friendly" society. 

The “darts club” nickname 
springs from activities in tour¬ 
ing New Plymouth pubs trying 
to sign up engineering 
members, according to 
employer sources in Taranaki. 

And os one employer com¬ 
mented, "A list like that gives 
them an idea of what company 
is employing whom, on what 


sites, and in what work shops". 

The society was originally set 
up to protect boilermaker 
union members from other 
districts who moved to 
Taranaki for work. 

Because the engineering 
union has legal right to work in 
the area, a boilermaker from, 
say, the Auckland union would 
be obliged to join the Taranaki 
engineering union. On his 
return to Auckland, he could 
And difficulty in rejoining his 
own union. 

But by holding a Boiler¬ 
makers Society ticket, his union 
membership in Auckland 
would remain protected. 

The boilermakers have twice 
tried, and failed, to register a 
union in Taranaki. 

In one application, em¬ 
ployers claim, the names of the 
proposed members of the new 
union were Whittled down from 
some 80 people to about 16 


Many of the names on the 
list, we were told, had moved to 
Australia, others had been out 
of the business for a decade or 
more. 

National employer represen¬ 
tatives regard registration of 
boilermakers in the district as 
extremely unlikely, given the 
potential of industrial trouble 
to tie up capital running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

But while direct employment 
in the district for boilermaker 
unionists is unlikely, there re¬ 
mains a fear of disruption aris¬ 
ing from out-of-town contract 
work. 

In such a situation, workers 
employed on a fabrication con¬ 
tract in, again say, Auckland 
could insist on the installation 
work. 

Such an insistence would 
create an immediate demarca¬ 
tion dispute with the engineer¬ 
ing union, which the engineers 


would resist fiercely. The 
degree of inter-union trouble 
that would arise is difficult to 
chart, but it would not be in¬ 
significant. 

One North Island company 
executive we spoke to was ada¬ 
mant that he will not sub¬ 
contract work to engineering 
workshops in districts where 
boilermaker unions operate. 

“We stay out of Auckland, 
for instance," said the ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Taranaki employers say the 
Darts Club has been "very very 
quiet" in its recruitment drive 
recently. But they report 
substantial activity by boiler¬ 
maker activists throughout the 
lower half of the North Island 
in buying up engineering plant 
and equipment at auctions and 
company sales. 

A variety of sources have cor¬ 
roborated this to NBR and sug¬ 
gested that the boilermakers 
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hope to gain access to the con¬ 
struction sites by sub¬ 
contracting to the major con¬ 
tractors. 

Boilermakers leader Con 
Devin was reluctant to discuss 
the issues and concerns with 
NBR when we approached 
him. 

He would not comment on 
suggestions that the “Taranaki 
Darts Club" was a precursor to 
establishing a union in that 



Labour Minister Jim Bolgor ... 
sees no need to Involve boiler¬ 
makers. 


district and would create a con¬ 
flict with the legally-established 
engineering union. 

“That’s a subject for an inter- 
union discussion 1 and I don't 
want to comment on it." 

Devitt also denied that 
boilermakers were buying plant 
and equipment. Suggestions 
that they were, he said, were 
"humourous to say the least." 


NEXT WEEK: Manpower, The 
shortages. The universities end 
The Australian factor. 


He described our sources as 
“strange" and suggested we 
must have obtained our infor¬ 
mation "from the pub." 

But NBR has discovered a 
company with close ties to the 
Devitt name. 

Ferric Works (New Zealand) 
Limited was set up as an 
engineering company with 
$5000 capital on January 19, 
1979. 

A George McIntosh holds 
4999 of the $1 shares. He is 
described on Companies Office 
records as a shipwright of 
British nationality. The re¬ 
maining share Is held by a 
Daniel McCrorey, a British 
"technical teacher”. 

Two documents filed on 
behalf of the company at the 
Companies Office were 
presented by a J Y Devitt, a 
brother of Con Devitt. The 
company has not held an an¬ 
nual general meeting since its 


formation, according to Cob. 
panies Office records. 

McIntosh told us that fr 
company was set up a i 
“holding company in c« * 
wanted to do any 
“We", he said, was hinselfeJ 
McCrorey. 

He insisted that the “ma 
running it was Mr Me(W 
and expressed surprise that be 
(McIntosh) was listed « & 
major shareholder and AIc- 
Crorey held only one share. 

The company, he said, hid 
never done Bny work. 

He expressed surprise that t 
wai still in operation - b 
thought it had been woundup. , 

He said he would now be 1 
“likely” to make moves toga 
the company wound up. 

McIntosh denied knowing aj 
Y Devitt and could not under¬ 
stand how that name was tisud 
at the Companies Office on wo 
of his company's document. 

He said Con Devitt • “who 
doesn't know him?" - «s t 
"mate" although he had new 
been associated with Devin 
through work. 

Pressed about what "mat" 
meant, he said Con Devitt was 
"a very good friend, 1 
suppose". 

McIntosh told NBR he hid 
never been a member of the 
Boilermakers Union or Sodetv. 
His previous employment va 
as a ship's joiner with the 
Union Steamship Corapuj, 
where he worked with Mr- 
Crorey, he said. 

But a source close to the am- 
pany maintains that it w 
originally set up on behalf of 
boilermakers. 

We later telephoned Cm 
D evitt and asked him if he 
knew of Ferric Works (New 
Zealand) Limited. He said I* 
did “in different connection 

Asked what connections,« 
replied "I think you had beew 
send me those questions in» 

letter." , .. 

Asked why, Devitt laid I 
don’t know you aodldwM 1 . 1 
look into you" before gM 
any answers to our questions. 

Asked how long he wouM 
need to reply to written J 1 * 
tions, he said: ‘ when I P 
time." By that, 
meant when he had had 
check on the journalist- 

In those circumstanc^ 
with a publication 
meet, NBR decided ^ 
providing written 

NBR has been told'hn * 

least two occasions 

_i, a r Zealand 
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... it could be most unfriendly to anyone on the outer 


that Ferric Works (New Zealand) 
Limited be taken on as the steel 
fabrication contractors and pro¬ 
vide the management and 
technical side of operations. 

The suggestion, according to 
our source, caused employers 
“lo throw up their hands in 
horror". 

The “Darts Club" activity 
by boilermakers in Taranaki is 
reuombly common knowledge 
in that region. 

The government is said to be 
aware of the "Darts Club" ac¬ 
tivity by boilermakers in the 
Taranaki area. 

Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
told NBR, however, that 
Government does not consider 
there will be any change to the 
current situation in which 
engineers have legal right to 
work In rhe district. 

"The situation should con¬ 
tinue; (here seems no need for 
boilermakers to be involved 
and the work has been ade¬ 
quately dealt with by the 
engineers union,” he said. 

"From lime to time I hear 
reports end comments that 
boilermakers are making in¬ 
creased efforts to establish 
themselves in Taranaki," he 
said. 

"But given the legal situation 
it is hard to see how they 
could." 

The Government, he said, 
would maintain an interest in 
union developments in the 
irea. 

it will also be concerned 
about possible disruption in 
Nonhland, where a legally- 
established boilermakers union 
already bai ready access to con¬ 
struction sites and engineering 
work-shops. • 

There, the recent refinery 
dispute indicates the 
vulnerability of these major 
projects to disruption. 

NBR understands from a 
close to Cabinet that if 
t " real of industrial chaos 
appears to grow in any of these 
B «u, the Government may 
CM * der “me form of direct 
Kuon or behind-the-scenea 
negotiations to defuse the 
threat. 

Jktfly what form this action 
has not been 
*nously considered yet. 

iw* ein P lo y er8 and com- 
B 7 CM f utlve * feel, however, 
^ auch action ahould be 

wvL 1 ! 0 '? 1 because of the 
Wwbal for industrial prob- 
^«Uhe project sites. 

bct ter to get it 
a °° ul now. It a crazy to 
^ until we’re in the middle 


of a $500 million project for 
trouble to start. The damage 
from that would be enormous". 

An apparently minor in¬ 
dustrial dispute on the 
Auckland waterfront la already 
being regarded as 8 potential 
forerunner to the type of trou¬ 
ble that could wreak havoc on 
the major project construction 
sites and in engineering 
workshops suppling those sites. 

The dispute centres on oil 
storage tanks, which are being 
relocated from Mechanics Bay 
to the western end of the water¬ 
front. 

Two large tanks are under 
construction for BP (NZ) Ltd. 
The major contract for their 
construction was let to Price- 
Norsteel, a Cable Price 
Downer subsidiary. 

Site work was sub-let to a 
small engineering company, 
Auckland Steel Erectors Ltd, 
which is essentially a family 


concern with a few employees 
depending on demand at any 
one time. 

On-site boilermaking and rig¬ 
ging was due to start last July. 
But, there was immediate trou¬ 
ble involving the Auckland 
Boilermakers Union {which 
was to supply boilermakers and 
welders), the Auckland 
Labourers Union (riggers) and 
the Auckland branch of the 
Engineers Union (trade 
assistants). 

The boilermakers and riggers 
claimed a wage rate comparable 
to the Kinleith rate and a man¬ 
ning sole, which employers 
said was “padded" but was 
similar to an agreement atready 
made with another company 
working on the Auckland 
waterfront. 

As well, they demanded a 
redundancy agreement that 
provided for the payment of a 
weekly allowance for the dura¬ 


tion of the estimated 14-week 
contract in lieu of redundancy. 

Between July and December 
there was no work on the site 
until the contract was eventual¬ 
ly re-arranged to allow Price- 
Norsteel to provide the boiler¬ 
makers itself, with the sub¬ 
contractor to supply the rig¬ 
gers. 

But just 14 days after work 
began (already half a year 
behind schedule) the Auckland 
Labourers Union demanded 
that Auckland Steel Erectors 
engage two union-nominated 
riggers. 

The union representatives 
also maintained that the one 
employee working for the com¬ 
pany could not be allowed to 
work because he was not 
recognised by the union. 

The employee was a union 
member but did not hold a card 
from the union’s rigger section. 

When these demands were 


rejected, work stopped again 
until a settlement was thrashed 
out late last month between 
employer and union represen¬ 
tatives. 

Thus, while that problem ap¬ 
pears to be solved (although 
one employer representative 
observed “it could flare up 
again any rime") there is con¬ 
cern that similar tactics using 
extreme wage, redundancy and 
manning demands could create 
similar problems for other 
small and vulnerable com¬ 
panies on the waterfront. 

More significantly. It is seen 
as an Indicator of the power 
that militants will have to hold 
the large energy-based projects 
to ransom. 

Employer representatives 
have certainly regarded the 
Auckland dispute as one of na¬ 
tional importance. Said one: “If 
you translate that dispute into 
the big projects like the 


refinery expansion, you can see 
how the unions get into a prime 
ransom position." 

The employers cite demands 
for high wages, redundancy 
agreements and unrealistic 
manning levels as key areas of 
concern. 

Also, union Insistence that 
companies employ from a 
union-nominated list — a com¬ 
mon practice by the more mili¬ 
tant unions — is regarded-as 
“dangerous". 

Throughout the Auckland 
dispute, senior Department of 
Labour staff were kept folly in¬ 
formed of developments. 

The dispute has been treated 
as significant at Cabinet level, 
too. 

Certainly, with the Govern¬ 
ment’s commitment to the 
“think big" projects, the threat 
of industrial chaos and ransom 
demands would be unaccep¬ 
table to the politicians. 
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New Zealand is no Mecca for Pacific patients 


by Belinda Gillespie 

A GROWING number of 
Pacific Island people comes 10 
this country every year for 
medical treatment which they 
can’t get at home. 

Some come on New Zealand 
aid, some are helped by their 
own governments and some 
raise the money as private in¬ 
dividuals. 

You can look at it two ways. 
A benevolent New Zealand al¬ 
lowing citizens of neighbour¬ 
ing countries access to our so¬ 
phisticated health services. Or a 
grudging New Zealand allow¬ 
ing free treatment to a token 
few Pacific neighbours, while 
extracting full payment from 
the majority, who come un¬ 
aided by our Government. 

To a Tongan on an average 
weeky wage of $12, hospital 
costs of $125 a day, or even $25 
for an outpatient consultation, 
are unimaginable. Yet he must 
- it's the law. 

“Under the Social Security 
Act, general medical services 
arc free only to people normally 
resident in New Zealand," said 


Dr Alee Sinclair, deputy-di¬ 
rector of the Department of 
Health’s hospital division. 

“People who don't qualify 
pay for everything — consulta¬ 
tions, investigations, drugs and 
public hospital facilities. Ho¬ 
spitals are legally bound ra 
charge — it takes a full meeting 
of the hospital hoard to writeoff 
a bad debt, as well as consent of 
the Minister of Health”. 

The law is fundamental to 
the department's user-pays rule 

- and applies equally to all vi¬ 
sitors except those from Bri¬ 
tain, with which New Zealand 
has some reciprocal arrange¬ 
ments. 

Residents of the more 
sophisticated countries, how¬ 
ever, usually have medical in¬ 
surance. Pacific poeoplc don’t 

- insurance is neither available 
nor within their means. 

“It’s a difficult situation,” 
admitted Sinclair, "hut wc can’t 
offer them general medical 
services as the law stands". 

Some patients do rate free 
treatment. In 1974, when aid 
moneys .were relatively more 
generous, the external aid 


division of Foreign Affairs of¬ 
fered an annual quota of pa¬ 
tients to New Zealand’s three 
traditional trading partners — 
Fiji, Samoa and Tonga. 

The quota is set on a 
population basis and has 
remained thesame since 1974— 
Fiji can send 15 patients, Samoa 
six and Tonga four. The cost is 
about $8000 a head - $200,000 
a year. 

I t’s called the "free treatment 
scheme’ - but there’s nothing 
free about it to Foreign Affairs, 
which must foot the hospital 
bills to fullfil rhe requirements 
of the law. 

The scheme may eventually 
be expanded to allow a quota to 
some of the newly independent 
Pacific nations. This year, for 
example, in an unusual move, 
two children from Kiribas have 
been given Free treatment. 

Cook Island and Niue people 
arc a different case. Holders of 
New Zealand passports, but 
not normally resident in New 
Zealand, if they are referred 
officially through their 
governments to New Zealand 
hospitals, the hospitals can bill 


Foreign Affairs for the cost. 

Unofficially, most who need 
treatment come here and take 
their chances. Hospitals are not 
in a position to prove that they, 
as New Zealand citizens, don’t 
intend to take up residence. 

“Hospitals are not there to ad¬ 
minister the Immigration Act," 
said Sinclair. "Australians also 
often get free treatment, if no 
one questions their origins.” 

Auckland Hospital might 
lose as much as $4 million an¬ 
nually — but there is no way 
of policing the Act without 
raising the bogey of ID cards or 
other unacceptable measures. 

Whether patients come free 
or not, they must fulfil three 
criteria to be accepted for 
treatment in New Zealand 
public hospitals. The treatment 
must be necessary, not available 
in their own countries, and 
likely to have a worthwhile out¬ 
come 

Theoretically, patients from 
anywhere in the world could 
come here for treatment, if they 
met the Department of Health’s 
conditions. In practice, patients 
who want treatment here are 
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almost entirely from the South 
Pacific, because most other 
countries have facilities of their 
own. 

Why have criteria at all? 
Considering the prohibitive 
cost of treatment, the 1.5 mil¬ 
lion population of the Pacific 
Basin, and the existence of 
reasonable hospital facilities in 
the more populous countries, 
the numbers needing tertiary 
medical care would not be 
large. 

“Our medical services are 
stressed," Sinclair said. “With 
long waiting lists, every over¬ 
seas patient puts a New 
Zealander down the queue". 


they face i„ New Zal* 
Better still would be do 
quota system — but free treat- 
ment available according 
need - wh ich could be assess 

quickly by a smallgroupof |Sa? 

two local doctors and the Kb 
Z ealand High Commissioner" 
Haying overcome the obst 
de of raising the money f» 
treatment, getting a guarantor's 
backing to satisfy New Zealand 
immigration authorities and 
meeting Department of Hddi 
criteria, the Pacific patiemlui 
to contend with a whole m 
set of problems on arrival 
Although people are m 
advised in advance of the likely 


Y\ 



Specialist care ... not available at home. 


Patients with kidney failure, 
for example would be a heavy 
burden on the New Zealander 
taxpayer. They might be here 
up to two years having treat¬ 
ment on a kidney machine 
before receiving a transplant, 
and then need a further two 
years’ treatment. 

The merits of the quota sys¬ 
tem are also arguable, either in 
favour of no quota, or a more 
generous one. 

“There is a school of thought 
which questions the expendi¬ 
ture of $200,000 a year on 25 
people,” Sinclair said. “Is it an 
appropriate use of aid money?" 

A better application of funds 
might be to spend the money on 
primary health measures such 
as vaccination, health educa¬ 
tion and sewage. 

Extending the quota system 
further into the Pacific and in¬ 
creasing the number, say, to 
250, wouldn’t solve the prob¬ 
lem, Sinclair said. At present 
most patients who come. 
through the Department of 
Health are from Samoa, Fiji, 
Tonga and Tahiti, while the . 
Cooks and Niue contact the 
hospitals directly. 

Cases are most often young 
candidates for open heart sur- • 
gery, pr cancer patients whose • 
prospects, given treatment, are : 
good, 

The list could extend tb in¬ 
clude kidney failure, joint re-/*: 
placement and progressively 
less serious diseases; : The 


question would be: where to 

Stop? ;.’ . .! 

. : “Quote places should bekept: ’. 
for;; emergency cases,” saidr';' 
Andie? Hatfield, a WeUingtop 
doetpo' involved .-in ;-a,\ group ’;; 
which; helps, pacific patients 
overaAne sqmb of the pro linns;; 


total cost of treaimem, to? 
generally have no idea of to 
day-to-day costs of N** 
Zealand life. 

"All are very hard up rebnw 
to New Zealand conditions. 
Hatfield said. "They have* 1 
money or warm clothes. 
need looking after - to ®“ 
their way around, renew pff' 
mits, contend with the 
guage. The patient is « 
escorted by a friend or relaw*' 
who has no accommodate 
and often no ticket from 
lington back to Auckland • 
The largest number of pa¬ 
tients goes to Auckland.««« 
they have fewer p«W®| 
because of the lajg* 
municy and greater social p- 
port. 

Tongan patients 
to Wellington face majot to 
ficulties with virtual# . 
community backing, aw . 
added cost of Jntcr “! ^ 

Uni Wilis. tWdjff 
nurse who began, * 1 «r7®JL 
tients in 1973, 
she does, 

patient and his escort 

port,admitting 
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eagomand challenge 

COMBINE TO GIVE NZ ACOMPLETE 

COMPUTER 


Last year Fujitsu became Japan's 
number one computer manufacturer 
with its range of Facom computers. 

The arrival of Facom at the number 
one spot occurred largely because it 
proved superior in a number of crucial 
areas. 

In the automobile and motorcycle 
industries, the Japanese have 
established a reputation for a high 
level of reliability. The same has 
proved true of computers. 


within an accessible price range. The 
same is proving true of computers. 

Facom offers a combination of 
processing power at a very economic 
cost. It is this superior 
price/performance ratio that is making 
such an important contribution to 
business in Japan and Australia today. 

In practical terms, this means a 
wider utilisation of the computer by 
more departments. It also means that 
as your business grows Facom can 


EBCOBi!: THE NEW 

ESA COMPUTER 


Few computer users initially 
believed that a computer could 
achieve a mean time between fault of 
five years. Facom users are verifying 
that this is true. 

It is the reason that maintenance 
rates are lower by 30-50% than those 
of all other existing computers. 

In the watch and calculator 
industries the Japanese have bought 
the benefits of advanced technology 


increase the processing power at less 
incremental cost. 

When Fujitsu decided to launch the 
Facom V Series in New Zealand, they 
looked for a company that could offer 
efficient software systems to utilise the 
best features of the machine and 
provide a high level of customer 
support. 

Fujitsu chose Challenge Computer 
Systems. ; 



THE NEW ERA COMPUTER 


Challenge Computer Systems has been 
formed by the amalgamation of previously 
independent specialist operations that have 
individually achieved substantial success over 
a number of years. Challenge can offer 
financial stability, management resources and 
a nationwide team that now comprises 350 
computer professionals. 

As well as offering the Facom V Series 
hardware range Challenge can provide a total 
solution to your data processing requirements 
with a complementary range of equipment and 
services. 


systems/mini computers, Norand hand-held 
terminals and Videcom reservation terminals. 

ENGINEERING SERVICES 

A complete maintenance service for all 
products including Facom V Series. 

MICROFILM, AND MICROFICHE SERVICES 
AND EQUIPMENT 

A complete service in processing 
COM (Computer Output to Microfiche) 
and equipment. 

Over 200 companies and Government 
agencies regularly have microfiche masters 


THE NEW ERA COMPUTER SERVICE. 


BUREAU services 

Software packages using batch, on-line 
on-line realtime programmes are 
bailable through a nationwide computer 
network. Current applications include 
j entory, Retail Accounting, General 
^counting, Payroll, Local Authority Systems, ' 
Management Accounting Systems, Insurance,. 
®m Accounting, Share and Debentures, Asset 
egister, Hire Purchase, Wool Accounting, . 
eduction Control and many more. 

computer equipment 

Suppliers of Texas Instilments.!^ 

®rtec Computer Corporation key to disc v ■ ■■ 


and duplicates produced on bureau 
equipment. 

Challenge are suppliers of: Micron 
Corporation readers and reader printers; 
Datagraphix in COM equipment; Xidex 
Corporation in. film; All supplies including film, 
chemicals and filing systems.. ... 

In addition Challenge provide specialist 
data processing services to the travel industry : 
in the form of Videcom travel agent reservation ; 
systems for Airlines and ancillary services. Also,' 
Bank settlement plan forlATA clearing house, : £ 
operations. ;'■ A■ YC1'‘-C : ^ C■:$ 
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NZ5 FIRST EftCOMV SERIES 


COMPUTER COULD BE 


YOUR FIRST COMPUTER 


Challenge Computer Systems 
introduce the new Facom V830 computer 
for the medium size business or as a 
decentralised computer for large 
business. When the V830 was launched 
in Australia last May, sales were forecast 
at 50 in the first 12 months. This computer 
has proved so acceptable that the 
projection has since been doubled to 100. 

As with any new system there is a 
wide range of'questions that users wish 
to ask; opposite is a list of those most 
often asked. 


Won't it take along time to develop a computer system? 

Challenge Computer Systems is offering a total solution 
comprising the Facom V830 and application software systems. 
Programmes are already available to cover the Sales, 
Accounting, Manufacturing and Financial Modelling areas, 
and these provide a wide range of user options to make them 
adaptable to your type of business. The complete system can 
be installed over a three to twelve month period depending 
on your requirements. 

Can my existing computer system be converted to a Facom 
V830? 

Yes. The Facom V830 supports most commonly used 
programming languages, including RPG and COBOL Other 
conversion aids are available. 


Will the system be able to provide up-to-the-minute 
information? 
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The Facom V830 is operated through work stations using a 
conversational mode. Thanks to a menu selection feature, a 
list of available operations is displayed on the screen. All data 
entry and enquiry operations are entered through work 
stations located in each department. As a result, up-to-date 
information is available for routine enquiry purposes and also 
to meet specific management requests. 

Will confidential information be protected? 

To assure privacy for classified information, the Facom V830 
comes with a password feature. The same system can prevent 
certain data — such as the master file — from being updated 
or enquired into by those unauthorised to do so. 

Is the system reliable? 

Facom have built a reputation for reliability that has been 
beyond the expectations of most of its users. 

Will the system grow with your business? 

You can start with a single work station. 

Then as your business grows and your requirements change, 
you can add additional work stations. ,, 

For ari even greater capacity increase the Facom V850 mode 
is available or you can link up with a larger computer system. 

How can you be sure the Facom V830 is right for your 
business? 

A Challenge Computer System^, consultant can readily 
discuss and assess your requirements and balance these 
against the Facom V830 capabilities. . . '. 

For Further Information 
Contact the Sales Manager, 

Auckland Wellington . 

Phone 33-061 Phone 851-388 ~ W m - . 

Bqx 4185 Box : 3249 : ■ m ’ 
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ANAC breaks into metals implantation boom 


by Lindsey Dawson 


THE Auckland high-tech¬ 
nology firm ANAC, plans to 
Kt into the boom business of 
roetals implantation - a 
revolutionary process which 
can dramatically improve cor¬ 
rosion resistance, wear resis¬ 
tance and hardness and fight 
fatigue and friction. 

The Mt Albert-based com- 

E jr, which has marketing of- 
i in California and Geneva, 
has written a two-year business 
plan and aims to set up a new 
company to be called XICOR, 
composed of New Zealand and 
big American interests. 

ANAC (formerly known as 
Auckland Nuclear Accessories) 
will probably have a 25 per cent 
interest in the American-based 
venture company and will be a 
major supplier of equipment. 

The Eaton Corporation of 
New York, the world’s biggest 
manufacturer of rear axles, 
with annual sales of more than 
S3 billion, is showing strong 
interest in coming in as an 
American partner, ANAC’s 
managing director Hilton 
Glavish told NBR. 

XICOR (X for material, 1 for 
implantation, COR for cor¬ 
poration) will seek to explore 
and develop the commercial ap¬ 
plication of ion implantation 
into metals and other non- 
smiconductor materials. 

The process is very new, but 
the potential world market for 
the materials implantation bu¬ 
siness could be more than $1 
million a year. 

Glavish 5aid that several 
yivnpanics were already active 
in metals implantation in Eng¬ 
land and the United States. 

But despite this activity, 
commercial exploitation of the 
technology is very much in its 
infancy," he said. 

We feel that a great oppor- 
5 xis ? [ or8 new company 
J? ^ e . n Bht combination of 
tecbnical expertise, business 


experience, individual motiva¬ 
tion and financial backing to 
■significantly develop this new 
business area." 

Glavish, who works out of 
Santa Clara, California’s 
“Silicon Valley", said that by 
the end of 1983 ANAC’s sales 
would be at about the $8 mil- 
lion-a-year mark, and that “at 
that stage we would have 
tremendous difficulty in ex¬ 
panding beyond our own 
earnings." 

“That’s the time in company 
growth when the original 
founders get to have less to do 
with the day-to-day operations, 
and it becomes very hard to 
keep expanding at 30 per cent a 
year," Glavish said. 

“It either tends to get taken 
over by a larger company or 
alternatively a new technology 
comes along that’s really ex¬ 
citing. We’re hoping that me¬ 
tals implantation will be the 
vehicle for us to expand 
through the $10 million bar¬ 
rier." 

ANAC needed the involve¬ 
ment of a big corporation like 
Eaton to help provide finance 
for developing the market and 
also for its “image", said 
Glavish, who visits the Auck¬ 
land head office several limes a 
year. 

Eaton is already a major 
customer for semiconductor 
equipment, and ultimately “it is 
a company such as Eaton which 
would want to own an ion im¬ 
plementation plant." 

XICOR’s business plan pro¬ 
vides for an administrative base 
in Santa Clara, with service 
centres on the west and east 
coasts of ihe States. “Much of 
the American metal-cutting in¬ 
dustry is in the east, with 
aerospace on the west.” ANAC 
will provide equipment and 
personnel. 

ANAC, which grew from a 
nucleus of physics students 
working on ion sources at 
Auckland University in the 


Has NZ done its chips? 


by Stephen Bell 
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require the Government to 
provide $19 million worth of 
land and building for the Nat- 
semi factory. 

In return, the company 
promises improved acces¬ 
sibility to its technology, assis¬ 
tance with product develop¬ 
ment and, of course, em¬ 
ployment and training of Aus¬ 
tralians. 

The project, it is claimed, 
will generate about 1200 jobs 
directly, with a downstream 
creation of some 800 further 
positions. 

Part of the deal will be an 
“applications laboratory", set 
up in collaboration with a local 
organisation CSIRO is the 
obvious choice' - to examine 
new ways of using semicon¬ 
ductor technology to benefit 
Australian industry. 


Mass transport 
cutbacks in US 




early 1960s, has grown into a 
big money earner. 

Its sales of such equipment as 
polarized ion sources, beam 
transport magnets, ion im- 
planter magnets, mass spec¬ 
trometers magnets and micro¬ 
processor control systems, have 
jumped 40 per cent since last 
year, reaching $250,000 a 
month. 

It has much experience in 
semi-conductor implantation 
technology which it can use as a 
stepping-off point in its new 
business venture. 

The new technology will be 
of enormous importance to in¬ 
dustry, in changing the surface 
properties of various metals. 

It is done by taking alloying 
elements and implanting them 
into a host metal, like titanium 
onto steel for instance. 

The alloying elements arc 
accelerated to tens of kilovolts 


and strike the host meral, pen¬ 
etrating it to micro-fine depths 
- only a millionth of an inch. 

It may not sound much, but 
(he process actually alters the 
chemical composition of the 
metal’s surface, with resulting 
improvements ranging from 
friction and wear through 
electrochemistry and catalysis 
to bonding, lubrication and 
adhesion. 

Experimental work has dis¬ 
covered some amazing 
properties of the process. You 
can’t ruin an implanted surface 
by scratching it, for instance — 
the implanted atoms somehow 
“bleed" into any imperfections 
and cover up the damage. 

An implanted metal also 
improves with age. A newly- 
implanted surface differs little 
from an untreated metal. The 
beneficial effects develop over 
a period of time. 


Glavish said that although 
the process was relatively new, 
there had already been suc¬ 
cessful a ppl ications to industry. 

Hot rolling mills for 
producing copper and steel rod 
gave a five-fold increase in 
useful life after nitrogen ion 
implantation,and auto industry 
tools have shown big im¬ 
provements in performance 
and lifetime. There are very 
promising applications for 
bearings for military aircraft 
and inertial guidance systems. 

ANAC was beginning to 
have problems i n be i ng based in 
New Zealand, although there 
was no prospect of pulling our, 
said Glavish. 

"Although New Zealand has 
a lot of talent and expertise, 
there’s very little experience in 
mechanical engineering," he 
said. “We’re facing a sintation 


where the education process is 
not entirely suitable for sup¬ 
porting high-level mechanical 
and electronic engineering 
companies.” 

Tt was impossible to get 
draughtsmen with the right 
background in New Zealand, 
but no trouble at all in 
Califomiatbccause of the many 
technically-based industries 
there, he said. 

In future, ANAC will 
probably send staff down from 
the Californian base to train 
New Zealanders on the job in 
Auckland. 

Once XICOR is established, 
its income will be derived from 
the sale of specialised implantcr 
equipment, built in Auckland, 
to customers with in-house 
applications, and from provid¬ 
ing a contract implantation 
service for industrial clients 
and research laboratories. 


• THE Reagan Administration U 

proposing to reduce federal aid 
to. local mass transport systems 
: substantially from the; |ev?l 
.proposed by Carter' 
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Quick! 


Who had the most successful 
Australian business trip? 



THE KIWI ON THE RIGHT! 

How? Even though both had identical business 
trips, the Kiwi on the right booked a Kiwi Holiday 
to Australia (the other booked his own). He 
benefited from our low, low prices thanks to our 
bulk-buyingof air fares and specially negotiated 
hotel rates. This left him more money to spend on 
himself (and his clients) during his tnp. 

The prices shown In the following examples 
Include return economy air travel, transfers and 
accommodation - and give you a full working 
week in-Sydney. / 


accommodation - and give you a full worklni 
weekin-Sydney. 

SYDNEY DOWNTOWN — 8 DAYS FROM $54lJ 
Wynyard Travelodge — B Days from $541] 

Wentworth Hotel — 8 Days from $564 

Sydney Hilton — 8 Days from $638 


SYDNEY/KINQS CROSS — 8 DAYS FROM $592 
Staying at the Hyatt Klngsgate 


SYDNEY/NORTH SHORE - 8 DAYS FROM 
$552 ' 

Staying at Camperdown or North Sydney 
Travel odges. 


SYDNEY & MELBOURNE - 8 DAYS FROM 
$711 (12 Days from $860 ,16 Days lrom $9B0) 
Your choice of accommodation at either the 
Sydney/Melbournd Travelodgee or, for extra, 
Sydney/Melboume Hilton Hotels. Includes 
Inter-city return air travel. _ 

TAA* 


SYDNEY, BRISBANE & SURFERS PARADISE 
— 12 DAYS FROM $739 (16 Days from $839) 
Combine work and pleasure with 5 nights 
Sydney, 1 night Brisbane, 4 nights Surfers — 
Includes Traveiodge accommodation In 
Sydney and Brisbane and Bahia fully; self* 

. contained apartment In Surfers plus allinter- 
nal alrtravel •' . 

Get the brochure for our complete range of 
AustralianHoltdaysl 
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